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CONVERTIBILITY AND WORLD RECOVERY 


By Prof. E. Stuart 


‘issue in the économie world today. All the major 
practical questions now hinge directly upon it. To 
discuss convertibility is to discuss the prospects of 

the western countriés achieving a true equilibrium, * 
. internal and external; the outcome of the problem 

of ‘‘eontrolled economy” versus free competition; 


the expansion and readjustment of international 


trade, and the respective roles to be played in it 
' by the leading countries; the problems of economic 
development in various parts.of the world; and 
all the contingent questions of standards of living 
and popular welfare. . 


The convertibility of sterling ‘was. 


_. the most important question discussed at the Com- 


- monwealth Conference in December last; and in 
the subsequent months, up to and beyond the top- 
level British visits to Washington last month, this 
issue has been the subject of an enormous amount 
of thought and negotiation. Immediate, and evi- 
dently exaggerated, expectations were aroused 
“among the general public (especially, perhaps, in 
some Far Eastern centres). These were based, 
for the most part, on immediate reactions to the 
evident gain of strength by sterling (‘‘it’s sterling 
“going up; not the dollar going down”) and on cer- 
tain propaganda for the idea that the next move 
by the United States, as a contribution to easing 
the international economic situation, might be to 
raise the price of gold in the U.S.A., i.e. to devalue 
.dollar. This is intrinsically improbable—un- 
Jess or until the U.S. begins to lose gold on & eine ya 
larger scale. ‘than at present. 


But the official ‘from. the 


gnservative, government in Britain. 


extent: the Commonwealth Economic Con- 
ference devoted about 80% of its time to discussing 
this. question, but in the official communique on 
the results. of the Conference it occupied only about 
1% of the text! It did) however make the all- 
important point that ‘‘the convertibility of sterling 
can only be reached by progressive stages”. Publi- 
city has since developed to show how complex and 
crucial the problem is, how it affects every aspect 
of the world’s economic position today. . So we 


have now settled down to regard convertibility as 


an objective, a matter for something like a two- 
year plan, . 


A currency which is sound, internally and in 
the international exchanges, is one of the greatest 
assets’-a country can have; in itself, it may even 
be a.country’s principal resource. The soundness 
and efficacy of sterling, before 1914, was. not 
merely a result of Britain’s position; it was in 
part a cause of it. Consider also a country like 
Switzerland: poor in physical resources, but hav- 
ing an excellent currency, which is both symptom 
and part-cause of its prosperity. We may even 
claim something of the sort for Hongkong. A con- 
vertible and reliable currency is therefore to be 
considered as a national good in itself, for a coun- 
try. which believes in enterprise and intends to 
make progress by free enterprise. — 


Such must be the intention of the present, 
‘We see at 
once the bearing on the wider question of “con- 
trols” versus competition, when we recall that the 
previous (Labour) government also (very unsuc- 
~‘cessfully) attempted convertibility, but within ‘the 


played the convertibility to a framework, and for the of, a “controlled” 


t 

3 
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~ 

by 
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or “planned” economic policy, internal and ex- 
ternal. 


the former one, is for a reduction in the network 


of international complications of that sort, and 


comes at a time when Britain and Western Europe 
have greatly reduced their dependence on Ameri- 
can aid. As this came to be understood, it was 
seen at the same time that the convertibility ques- 
tion was equally much linked up with very many 
other major issues, such as the state and prospects 
of inflation in Britain, the course of savings and 
investment, the balance of payments, the terms of 
trade, the trend of world markets, the prospects 
of rearmament, relations within the ‘Commonwealth 
and the Sterling Area, and indeed practically all 
the problems of the day. 


Summarising, we may say that the rate of 
progress towards convertibility will have to be 
measured by the growth of the sterling area’s gold 
and dollar reserves, but these are mere indicators. 
The basic determinants are: 


(i) First and foremost the ability of the 
sterling countries to maintain sound economic poli- 
cies; this is a vital condition, sine qua non. 


(ji) Secondly, and hardly less essential, how 
far other countries join in and assist in promoting 
world trade. This is a question (a) of making 
trade easier, (b) of increasing the total volume of 
world trade (and/or of improving it qualitatively). 
The United States is naturally all-important from 
this point of view as from others; but Europe has 
become very important also, in and after the Mar- 
shall Plan period. The share of Asia in world 
(or even in Regional) trade is still pitifully small, 
in proportion either to that of the West, or of the 
Asian countries’ own size and importance; this is 
an enormous, but still hypothetical, potential in 
the problem. 


(iii) Thirdly, the pace of the development to- 
wards convertibility depends on the availability of 
' financial support from outside the sterling system 
itself. This is fortunately not so essential as it 
was a few years ago, when this too was a sine qua 
non, but it is obviously very desirable and bene- 
ficial. The United States aid must obviously still 
be the main support in this connection, ‘but there 


is also Canada and the International Monetary 
Fund. 


These are the conditions. The following are 
among the methods of procedure which have in 
fact been explored and considered during the first 
quarter of this year. 


(a) Britain has to sound out the West Euro- 
pean countries, especially those whose currencies 
are of major importance as international means of 
payment, to get assurances that, as and when sterling 
becomes convertible, they will not manipulate their 
trade-policies with the sterling area so as to accu- 
mulate sterling merely for the purpose of using 
it to convert into dollars, but rather participate 
in a wider pattern of convertibility, preferably one 
based on a_ general extension of trade. The 


The present move, in contradistinction to 


‘able size) of ‘ 
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“sterling-Europe-dollar” triangle is still a main 
crux of the problem of world adjustment. 


(b) More and more of the world markets in 
pore staple commodities are to be freed from 
controls 


The most important in this connection are 
those which have both a dollar and a sterling com- 
ponent. Such are wheat, animal feeding grains, 
copper, zinc, cotton futures, tin, rubber, tea, coffee, 
sugar, silver, and gold itself. Free dealings in 
these would create a‘sort of common overlapping 


area, a selective convertibility for mercantile 
funds. 


(ec) The limits within witch the sterling ex- 
change rate is allowed to fluctuate would be con- 
siderably extended, before convertibility is reached. 
After convertibility, quite a full flexibility of ex- 
change rates will have to be allowed. The Com- 
monwealth Conference appears definitely to have 
recognised that convertibility cannot . introduced 


at a fixed parity. 


(d) There will probably be some progressive 
simplification of the system which has developed 
in which, de facto, there are several different kinds 
or types of sterling in existence, outside the United 
Kingdom especially. First and foremost, there 
must be some solution, or revised arrangements, 
in respect of the problem of “blocked” sterling 
(the sterling balances, etc.). There are also some 
types (in “pools”, or “puddles”, of not inconsider- 
‘cheap” sterling on the world mar- 
kets. It is reasonable to expect further moves by 
the authorities to absorb these funds, and to move 
towards a situation in which all overseas or “‘non- 
resident” holdings of sterling are on a common 
footing and in one common category. | 


(e) This carries on to the question of extend- 
ing freedom for the international movement of 
capital, in terms of sterling. . Convertibility must 
apply to capital dealings as well as mercantile 
funds and “‘current” sterling on “non-resident” 


account. The “Uniscan” system, of arrangements 


between Britain and the Scandinavian countries, is 
an example of what has already been done in this 
direction and may be extended. And, early in 
1953, the withdrawal from the sterling area of 
profits, as well as the principal of capital, was 
permitted. : 

In January, the European aspect of the ques- 
tion became acute. British moves towards con- 
vertibility, it was seen, would set up a sterling 
machinery of clearings, alongside and separate to 
the existing arrangements of the EPU (European 
Payments Union). There was a movement, it may 
be mentioned incidentally, to expand the EPU into 
an Atlantic Clearing Union (an economic counter- 
part of the NATO, perhaps) including the United 
States and Canada as well as the West European 
countries; it might also extend, it has been sug- 
gested, to South America. But these proposals did 
not make much headway. The EPU and Sterling 
Convertibility would be at’ cross-purposes, so to 
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speak; if countries could accumulate convertible 
sterling, they might prefer this to accumulating 
credits with the EPU.- Britain would lose gold or 
dollars, but become a strong creditor of EPU— 
with dire effects for both. 


Moreover, (c) above, the allowance of con- 
siderable fluctuation in sterling rates, would also 
be at odds with the EPU conception of intra- 
European adjustments; or at least it would be 
technically very hard to operate the two together. 
And one of EPU’s main purposes is the progressive 
freeing of trade relations in Europe; whereas, as 
noted in (a) above, one of the conditions of sterling 
convertibility would be that European countries 
“nlay the game” and abstain from such liberalisa- 
tions as would put an undue strain on sterling. 


EPU was in fact a stop-gap scheme, for the 


interval between the immediate post-war situation, 


in. which everything was tied up in a network of 
‘‘bilateral’” conceptions of.international relations. 
EPU, and perhaps the IMF (in their existing forms 
at any rate) begin to appear to belong. to that 
‘‘bilateral” era, and the temporary situation of 
which it was the expression; voices are raised 
everywhere now (as they were indeed at the end 
of the war, but then chiefly in America) for some 
changes in these arrangements. 


In connection especially with these Kuropean 
difficulties, expectations-have greatly changed in 
the last few months. At the end of last year, it 
was widely anticipated that ‘‘Britain might mal 
a dash for convertibility”. Now it is seen that it 
must be a slow process, perhaps a two-year plan, 
in which definite stages should be distinguished, 
and that Britain certainly cannot “go it alone”, 
but must bring Western Burope along with her. 


The dilemma between Europe’s needs or wishes 
and those of Britain still persists. Western Euro- 
pean countries want a larger share of United King- 
dom and sterling markets; some of them (e.g. 
France and Italy) consider British import restric- 
tions to have been a main cause of their balance 
of trade problems. But Britain can only introduce 
convertibility in the measure that such restrictions 
- are continued at least temporarily, otherwise there 
would be a flight of sterling, through commodities, 
into dollars. Sterling must remain relatively 
scarce, if convertibility is to be feasible. The 
United States sympathises with both sides, and 
wants what both of them want; sterling converti- 
bility, so that the sterling area ceases to dis- 
criminate against American goods, but at the same 
time the liberalisation of trade, and the growing 
economic unity of Western Europe. 


. A compromise is working itself out, between 
all the forces and motives touched on above, the 
details of which are too complicated for full dis- 
cussion here. The time-scale has been greatly 
extended for convertibility, to something like two 
years, in principle. United Kingdom import 
restrictions on European products have been sub- 
stantially eased last month. In return, Britain is 
likely to insist on a tougher set of rules for the 
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EPU: e.g. that members must settle a larger pro- 
portion in gold, especially perhaps in the earlier 
stages of their drawings on their quota, so that 
indebtedness to the EPU is discouraged, and mem- 
bers induced to keep more in balance with it. 
“Escape” clauses may also be proposed, such as 
would enable Britain to sidestep the effects of a 
run on sterling, for the sole purpose of conversion, 
by the European countries. 


The inflationary pressure, actual or potential, 


within Britain can hardly have eased yet to the 


point where convertibility with all its implications 
can be implemented. The U.K. economy is at an 
awkward point in the transition between a con- 
trolled and a free price economy. Gold and dollar 
reserves are hardly yet at a level which can be 
considered a safety-margin. 


There is a particular crisis for France also, — 
the question of the devaluation of the franc, which 
is also holding things up at present. 


Meanwhile, a considerable freeing of trade is 
going forward. Besides relaxations of formal con- 
trols on such commodities as have been mentioned 
above, there is the general feature of merchanting 
firms entitled to handle these commodities being 
free to deal or hold stocks in them; the sterling 
they use is, in effect, convertible now, and there is 
a great revival of the possibilities of entrepot trade, 
with commodities bought in one currency area being 
resold in another. The more widely sterling is 
used as an international unit of account, the 
nearer it is to full convertibility. Some of the 
former disparities between the sterling prices of 
certain commodities and their dollar prices are 
already being ironed out in the markets, as a re- 
sult. 


I am optimistic enough to believe that con- 
siderable progress is being made towards a total 


expansion of world trade, and a rationalisation 


of the respective shares in it of the principal trad- 
ing nations; that the ‘‘phasing”’ of the operations 
involved is being better handled than _ previous 
efforts on the international arena, and that the 
prospects are generally good. A restoration of 
sterling to worldwide functions, comparable to © 
those it enjoyed in the prewar epoch, would trans- 
form the situation of those countries, in Asia and 
elsewhere, which are in most need of economic 
development: it would transform the international 
situation of Japan. It would mean a wide pros- 
perity for Hongkong, but on a less speculative 
basis of activity; Hongkong commerce and industry 
will have to look more to absolute efficiency, to 
increase output per head, to be more truly com- 
petitive, and depend less on external and adven- 
titious conditions. | 


One great change is noticeable, in the neyotia- 
tions so far on convertibility, as compared to earlier 
efforts in the post-war period. Namely, there has 
been, so far at least, little tendency to invoke 


special or specific aid, in any direct form, from 


the United States, as a prerequisite. The British 
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delegation to Washington appears to have explain- 
ed the situation and the plans, to have requested 
only general support, and to have brought back 
no new scheme of aid, no blueprints for yet another 
Organisation for World Cooperation, or the like. 
The new Administration in the U.S. has clearly 
not yet found its feet, on this plane of international 
dealings. It is staffed to an impressive extent with 
men from Bigger Business. One cannot resist the 
impression that these have found the Biggest Busi- 
ness of all—international cooperation for world- 
wide progress—to be more complicated and stag- 
gering a task than their party platforms had anti- 
cipated. It is interesting to observe also that 
this new Administration, which came in with a 
fanfare announcing that it was going to take Real 
Initiative in international affairs, finds itself 
watching the political initiatives go to Russia and 
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the economic initiatives to Britain (or rather, to 
the West BRIAR CONE as a group, or in partnership 
with Britain). | 

But this is in no way to suggest that the 
stature of the United States is in the slightest 
degree diminished. It is rather that the others 
are back on their feet, and in a position moxe 
nearly one of equality and partnership with 
America. The world is settling into a new equili- 
brium, in which rivalry and friction are diminish- 
ing, and multilateral adjustment is at last becom- 
ing the order of the day. Actually there is only 
one leading country now standing economically 
aloof (and politically somewhat less responsive 
than even its own Ally) from this general move- 
ment, namely, China. It may be hoped that 
China’s return to the orbit of international trade 
and progress may not now be long delayed. 


PEKING AND TRADE UNION PROBLEMS 


An official notification by the All-China 
Federation of Labour on February 26, referred to 
widespread evils in the trade union organizations 


at all levels and ordered the trade union officials 


in the higher levels to ‘‘help Communist Party local 
committees to launch this struggle among the lower 
levels.” Trade union work must actually be placed 
under the supervision of ‘‘the masses’ (presum- 
ably as usual a mere euphemism for the Party). 
Moreover the order tells the trade unions that they 
should not only expose and rectify evil practices 
in the unions themselves, but should help the ad- 
ministrative departments to expose and correct 
their mistakes. 


The Peking Daily Worker, in supporting this 


order for the trade union leaders to wage a struggle 


under the centralised leadership of the Party, ad- 
mitted the existence of these evils, and the “low 
ideological level” and the failure among other things 
to practice criticism and self-criticism. In the 
bottom levels the unions fail to bother about the 
difficulties of “the masses” in production’ and 


living, and. refused to discuss their problems with 


the Party committees. Some of the trade unions 
in private enterprisés, moreover, had not been re- 
formed and a small number were “‘still usurped 
by running dogs of the capitalists.” 


The Chinese authorities are still engaged in 
“trying to remedy the hatreds, hostilities, and general 
breakdown of ordinary human relations which 
occurred -in private industry and commerce as a 
result of the violence of the five-anti movement, 
when each stratum of staff and workers poured 
abuse and insults on the other. The All-China 
Federation of Labour summoned a national cor. 
ference on trade union work in private enterprises, 
which was attended by over one hundred respon- 
sible personnel and representatives of trade unions 
and labour departments or bureaux of the people’s 
governments of all centres. 


~ 


might help to bring the parties together. 


private enterprises? 
cording to local circumstances. 


The main Object of the conference was to per- 
suade the capitalists to return to production and 
at the same time to secure solutions to the contro- 
versies that had arisen over working hours, wages, 
and amenities for workers ‘and staff members. 
Production, it was stated, had been “basically” 
restored, a term which may mean anything upto 
30% or perhaps a little more, but many problems 
remain outstanding. Actually, many of the em- 


ployers decided not to carry on any longer under 


conditions as they are, and their former employees 
are celebrating their former circuses without bread 


or at least without jobs. Consultations between | 
capital and labour were urged to settle unsolved 
issues and to ensure new methods of management. 
In private factories that benefit national economy 


and the people’s livelihood, it was suggested, emula- 
tion drives under conditions beneficial to both 
Private 
business establishments were required to promote 
the new morality in the way of ‘‘genuine goods, 
fixed price, courteous attitude, and xan measure- 
ment.” 


Certain principles and measures were proposed — 


at the meeting concerning a reasonable solution 
of wages, working hours and amenities. At pre- 
sent, there is no definite standard for wage scales, 
and the wage system is also unreasonable in various 
Readjustment is urged ac- 
In many enter- 
prises working hours are “too long.” In large 
modernized enterprises and in half-mechanised and 
half-handicraft enterprises they must not exceed 
cight hours; in half-mechanized and half-handicraft 
workshops ten hours, and those for piece-work and 


workers on no regular jobs the hours must not 


exceed 12! Large and medium enterprises should 
all give a day of rest on Sunday. Workshops and 
small business establishments might follow the old 
tradition and allow workers annual leave of 45 to 
70 days according to seasons. 
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As to the problem of amenities, labour insur- 
ance should be enforced in all modernized and 
comparatively larger private enterprises, but in 
small or medium enterprises the workers and staff 
members should sign labour-capital contracts so 
that they can enjoy a certain part of labour in- 


surance. In large enterprises greater efforts should 


be direeted to collective welfare. 


Where trade union organs have not yet been 
remoulded after the five-anti movement, immediate 
steps are to be taken to do so, to ward off ‘‘corro- 
sion by the bourgeois class,” and to establish as 
well as strengthen the ‘‘democratic style of work 
and system. of the trade union organs.” 


It was perhaps natural- that the Secretary- 


General! of the All-China Federation of Labour (Lai 
Jo-yu), in a statement commemorating the third 
National Day, should have quoted. Lenin on the 
horrors of the workers’ estate under Capitalism and 


the beauties they enjoy under Communism. The > 


Chinese Labour leader was surveying the tasks of 
the. working-class of China ‘fon the eve of large- 
scale economic construction.” He praised what 
Lenin called the “discipline of freedom and con- 
sciousness” of the Communist worker in China 
during the past three years, and their ‘“‘high degree 
of activity and creativeness.” . 


During 1950, he said, 688,000 workers took 


part in an emulation drive. By 1951 the number 
drawn into this system, (a pernicious and un- 


healthy system), had increased to 2,380,000. After. 


the two ‘‘anti” movement in the first half of 1952, 
over 80% of the nation’s workers and employees 
joined. Productivity of labour had increased 
greatly. In 1951 it exceeded the peak level of the 
post-war period by 42%, while in the first half of 
1952 there was a further increase of nearly 21%. 
As overall production represents in most industries 
a smaller figure, it is clear that the longer hours 
worked by China’s ‘‘sweated labour” are the major 


factor in the improvement and had indeed to make 


up for shortcomings in other directions. 


Why has the ability and wisdom of the working 
class been brought into such full play, he asked 
rhetorically? ‘Because, he replied, after liberation 
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the working class of New China had become the 
leadership class of the nation, and the interests of 
the nation and of the working-class are ‘‘entirely 
identical.” A rather different line is taken in 
Communist propaganda. before power is seized! 
Then the workers are told they must overthrow 
the State. 


Certainly the new legislation and conditions of 
labour-capital management confer much greater 
dignity on the worker. But he has to pay rather 
heavily for it. Mr. Lai actually claimed that as 
a result of the “anti” campaigns the working-class — 
had become truly the masters of the private enter- 
prises as a result of the epoch-making reforms. 


More interesting were the figures he quoted 
about the improvement in the material life of the 
workers. Their average wages, he said, had in- 
creased between 60% and 120% compared with the 
pit of depression on 1949. In the North-East alone 
the workers’ dormitory space had been increased 
by 2.6 million square metres, and it was hoped 
completely to solve the problem of workers’ living 
quarters within the next five years. Nearly 9,000 
spare-time schools for workers had also been set 
up, with three million pupils, throughout the coun- 
try. “Cultural palaces” and _ recreation clubs 
numbered 66 and libraries exceeded 5,000. Thou- 


sands of workers are leaving production for tech- 
nical studies. 


“As production develops, the living conditions 
of the workers improve, and-as production further 
develops, the workers’ living conditions will further 
improve.” This cliche is developed beyond the 
laws of logic by the statement that the interests 
of the working-class and the nation are entirely 
identical and this is an expression of the superiority 
of the nation’s system. But the leadership system 
is not what it ought to be. The Labour leader takes 
a look at the intelligent young. Party cadres and 
finds many shortcomings “which come not from 
the working masses but, on the contrary, from the 


‘leadership in the enterprises which lags behind 


the masses.” The leadership cadres, said he, had 
little experience, were passive in the face of pro- 


blems, and failed to find timely and adequate 


solutions. 


THE CHANGES IN MOSCOW AND REPERCUSSIONS ON PEKING 


_. The succession of mild concession to simple decency 
- by the new regime in the Kremlin has not yet amounted 
to a change of policy. There were many things calculated 
to induce even the most obdurate to give at least a little 
tactical ground—to stay if not avert German and Japanese 
. rearmament, an amphibious landing in North Korea which 
would turn the Korean war into a defeat, and perhaps to 
give the cold war a new turn from unsuccessful militancy 
to a more gently persuasive character; and, as has already 
been seen in the United States, to encourage confusion in 
the free world. It is still too early to proclaim that Russia 
has entered once more upon a period of basic change. 


After a tremendous revolution and the death of a dictator 
change comes only in one form. The pendulum swings 
back, and usually in range and tempo to correspond with 
the violence of the revolutionary swing before it comes to 
rest on a better balance. 

Nevertheless there has been both a change of regime 
at the top and a change of spirit: a turn from the outworn 
and infuriating No to willing negotiation. In the Kremlin 
itself there is certainly a change. It may prove to be more, 
or less, than naturally expected with the death of the most — 
powerful dictator of the age. Inevitably the bouleverse- 
ment witnessed in the case of the accused doctors has at- 


- 
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tracted most attention and elicited the most wertunviy com- 
ment. Sceptics may still find it premature to accept the 
statement of a French Foreign Office spokesman who de- 


scribed the release of the doctors as the most significant - 
development:in the Soviet Union since Stalin’s death—even 
more far-reaching in its importance than the proposals to’ 


end the Korean War. But much indeed has been changed 
when the head of the investigating section of the Cheka can 
be referred to as a “contemptible adventurer,’’ when the 


painstaking dossier of proofs the secret police compile can 


be dismissed with a snarl and a curl of the lips by the 
Party oracle Pravda, and. doctors who were stigmatised in 
the most opprobrious terms in January, _——— in April 
scientists of probity and eminence. 


This repudiation of the secret police and virtually all 
they have stood for throughout the Bolshevik terror and 
the iron regime of Stalin takes the very centre of the 
limelight. 
to Malenkov. If it develops it may be a change of cen- 
turies, from the grimness of the Middle ages to Modernity; 
a change from darkness to light. 
to violate Soviet laws,’? declaims Pravda, though the liberal 
Soviet Constitution, which emerged hot-foot from the vast 
blood purges, has been a dead-letter from then to now. 
The world will wait and see, but certainly more hopefully 
than at any time since the early 30’s. 


“It is of the effects of these changes in stmoavtieds and 
in outward expression, if not yet in inward grace, upon 
imitative China that most of. us out here will be thinking. 
Certainly the furore and the excitement among the Com- 
munist leaders in Peking will be hardly less than among 


the observers in the free world. For good or ill Peking 


has set its course by Soviet astronomy—at least for the 


present, though not for ever and a day. But it is certain 


these events since Stalin’s death suddenly removed stability 


like a carpet from.under the feet of the Soviet people, | 


and have likewise affected the course and nature of Chinese 


thinking. All that was seemingly permanent has suddenly — 


become impermanent and the navigation of the State has 
to look for new devices. 


It is rather surprising that in all the conjectures 
the significance of the new Moscow mood nothing is said 
of the attitude of the Army. Yet it may have had much 
influence. 
and an Admiral as potential victims in the Case of the 
Nine Doctors looked curiously like an invitation to the 
macabre dance of the purge trials. Perhaps it was suc- 
cessful only as a test of the Red Army chiefs’ attitude. It 
is almost certain they were not amused. The regular Army 
has never forgiven or forgotten the terrible purge of 1936. 


Not many months before this purge, 
hachevsky had carried out the great reform of the Red 
Army, which was modernised and mechanised on a great 
scale. When he reported to the C.E.C. on the reform on 
January 15, 1936, he warned the Soviet Government of the 
menace which the Third Reich under Hitler represented. 
On May Day he stood beside Stalin in the Red Square. 
Some weeks later he was arrested on a charge of treason! 
He was wounded when he resisted arrest, and was hailed 
before Stalin on a stretcher. In his famous work on 
“Stalin,” the historian and biographer I. Deutscher said 
there was a bitter and violent exchange of words before the 
Marshal was carried off to prison. 


Stalin dared not make a public spectacle of the Army 
leaders, so they were purged at a secret trial, but the five 
foremost Marshals were compelled to sign the death warrant, 
of their chief and the other Army commanders who were 


This is no mefe change of leadership from Stalin. 


“No-one will be allowed. 


The inclusion of two of the Soviet Marshals — 


Marshal. ‘Tuk. 


completely .usurped by one man, 
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executed. Two of them (Marshals Bluecher and Jamuinoe) 
later on met the same fate. Voroshilov (now made Pre- 
sident of the Council) was one of the survivors of the 
group who signed the warrant for the execution of Tuk- 
hachevsky. He is generally regarded as a kindly if bluff 
soldier, and his part in this must have rankled ever since, 
while the regular Army can hardly have forgotten that the 
purge carried out at Stalin’s orders wiped out an estimated 
25%. of the entire officer corps, through execution or im- 
prisonment. It was in the middle of this earthquake, that 
Stalin issued his “liberal Constitution.’”’ Nor could the Army 
have relished the rough and ungrateful way in which it was 
thrust aside after the war had been won. | 


If the struggle which Stalin ended so ritideiely on 
the eve of the second world war is again taken up, the Army 
are unlikely to be able to stay out of it. In the war they 


_won a position, in its claim alike upon history and upon the 


people, akin to that wrested out of a wholly improbable 
destiny by the Old Bolsheviks in the October Revolution. 
The Communist Party is no longer what it was. It ceased 
to be a popular body long ago, and has become a mere col- 
lege of theory, whose pronouncements were in any case 
Stalin. Nobody now is 
left to proclaim either the sacred truth or the indisputable 
Party line. The chasm Stalin bridged by.his single will has 


No sensational or highly dramatic transformation of 


the scene is likely—only a slow evolution of events from 


the pure dictatorship of Stalin to something less. than 
despotism and much less than democracy. This would re- — 
main true if the Army leaders felt impelled to take a hand - 
in issues of leadership or policy. It is well to recall 


the shifty and cautious manoeuvres of.Monk after the death 


urge for.a relaxation of the regime. 


of Cromwell before he considered the time ripe to throw © 
himself on the side of the Restoration. The tempo was swift 
nevertheless, and between the refusal and final consent there 
was less than a year. 


Undoubtedly the pace of change already seems rather 
fast after the long stalemate. There are few episodes in 
history to compare with the absolute sterility of negotia- 
tions between the free world and the Soviet Union gince the 
war. But this was not so much a pure question of foreign — 


. policy and irreconcilable aims as an extension of domestic 


politics. 


After the ER of a dictator two things ciuaits 
happen, in the light of history. One is the struggle for the 
succession, and from classical Greece onward it has seldom 
if ever been decided without a severe struggle, often more 
than covert. The other is the natural as well as historical 
The two things react 
on each other, and the desire for relaxation impinges upon 
if it does not dominate the rivalry for place and power. 
The methods whereby all the confessions were extorted and 
the rivals of Stalin liquidated over a period of two decades 
are now “strictly forbidden.” Men are being set free now 
after actually confessing to traitorous association with . 


foreign Powers and the authorities even admit that the 


confessions were false and illegally extorted. The Red 
Army, who once worshipped Tukhachevsky, their modern 
creator, will take due and sombre note of this. But this 
would still be domestic, as will be the questions inevitably 
asked by the Czechs about Slansky, by the Hungarians about 
the convicted Cardinal, and- by the Chinese people about 
the ‘‘germ war confessions.” There is no assurance it will 
not happen again, but it will not be easy to revert to it; 
and it will be quite impossible after this for even the credu- 
lous to believe any longer. That in itself is an immense 
gain for humanity and justice. 


| 
. 
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SYSTEM OF EXPLOITATION OF CHINESE COMMUNISTS 


By a Chinese Research Team 


On January 1, 1953 Peking made an announcement 
of the beginning of the first “National Five Year Con- 
struction Plan’ and said that the preparations of a large 
scale economic construction had been completed during the 
three years of 1950. to 1952. 

Common sense tells us that the prerequisites of a 
wholesale economic construction must have huge funds, 
equipments, materials, technique and manpower. as 
needed in such a big undertaking.. Funds are at the bottom 
of all these. Participation in the Korean war followed 
years of civil war. To defray the military expenditure 
was indeed too heavy a burden. How could the Chinese 
‘communists accomplish amassing big sums of money? Sup- 
posing that they succeeded in accumulating, by what means 
did they accumulate then? 

Outwardly, the various financial.and economic measures 
undertaken by the Chinese cornmunists in the last three 
years appeared to be irrelevant separate steps or measures 
(such as Anti Five etc.) tackling specific phenomena. 
they were the links of a chain in the well-projected “Three 
Year Economic Reconstruction Plan.” _ 

Such plan had never been officially announced by 
Peking. However, with the data on hand and their coin- 
cidence with facts, we have no doubt of its existence and 
- we are convinced that Red China’s financial and economic 
leaders with Chen Yun as their head are in possession of 
the said plan. The fact that the plan was kept and carried 
out in secret was simply because its contents were funda- 
mentally inconsistent with Mao Tse-tung’s pledge to the 
national bourgeoisie, 

The Three Year Economic Reconstruction Plan was a 
plan that transformed the elements of Chinese capitalism 
into socialism, that launched a general socialist offensive on 
the elements of capitalism in villages and cities, and that 
-yreduced the Chinese capitalists. The Chinese communists 
- yealized that the existence of the parasitic capitalists stood 
in the way of the socialist economie construction and that 
their shares in national income were to affect the build-up 
of the national economic construction fund. Therefore, 
without the enforcement of a systematic weakening and 

annihilation of the elements of capitalism, economic con- 
struction on a large scale could never be fulfilled. 

This is the common conception among the communist 
nations. ‘Private tools and materials of production and 
wealth must be methodically taken away from the hands 


of capitalists and landlords and turned into public property 


of socialism’? before the commencement of socialist econo- 
mic construction. In spite of the Chinese communist publi- 


city of the new democratic economics, there was no sub- 


stantial difference between Red China and other communist 
countries. They must undertake the _ sgocialist economic 
construction in order to consolidate their totalitarian rule 


and also plunder the wealth of capitalism to build up the 


foundation of economic construction. The long period of 
existence as promised by Mao ‘Tse-tung to capitalism 


is nothing but a hoax to attract support from the national — 


bourgeoisie and to mitigate their opposition before the 
consolidation of communist rule. 

By analyzing Red China’s various financial and econo- 
mic measures in the last three years, we generally find them 
within the following three scopes. A. Reducing and at- 
tacking the elements of capitalism in villages and cities by 
means of political power. B. Developing the state agencies 
to achieve monopolistic economics. C. Accumulating the 
funds of economic construction by new forms of exploita- 
tion, 


But | 


_ The attack on the Bourgeoisie 


This slogan was made in the first half of 1952 when 
the Anti Five Movement was launched. In fact, the 
Chinese communists had always made a move against the 
bourgeoisie since their rule over the mainland. But the 
forms of attack at that time were rather obscure and dex- 
trous in face of the strong potentiality of the bourgeoisie. 
Let us now make a brief review of the steps of attack on 


the capitalist class, 


1. On December 16, 1949, Red China’s: cabinet ap- 
proved the issue of the first People’ s Victory Bonds amount- 
ing to 200 million points (approximately US$200,000,000). 
The whole lot was divided into two issues with the urban 
bourgeoisie, as their targets. It was to absorb the surplus 
funds of industry and commerce. The method of raising 
took the form of “democratic discussion,” but it was 
nothing less than a_ forcible distribution. It met with 
general complaints since the first issue. The issue of the 


second 100 million points was, therefore, nipped in the 
bud. 


2. It was the policy of taxation that hit hardest in- 
dustry and commerce. The urban taxation in Red China 
can be classified as commodity tax, industry and commerce 
tax, tariffs, income tax on salary, income tax on interest, 
stamp duty, butchery tax, house tax, land tax, inheritance 
tax, special consumption tax, license fees, sales tax, sales 
surcharge and the recent tentative commodity movement tax 
(the collection of commodity tax, stamp duty, sales tax, 
sales surcharge and transaction tax at one time in order 
to save administrative expenditure). With regard to the 
kinds of taxation, there are fewer than in the nationalist 
government. The items of taxation are also less, but this 
reduction does not mean exemption. The omitted items are 
levied through amalgamation with other taxation. The 
difference lies in the fact that the methods of taxation in 
the nationalist government were so lenient that merchants 
could manipulate or postpone payment on some occasions. 
The merchants could bear the burden although there were 


more items. But the Chinese communists now organized 
the “tax payment mutual group” in all places and the “tax 


promotion committee’ in all lines of business. The Reds 
made use of the push of the associates and the accusation 
of trade unions to effect full collection of taxes. In addi- 
tion, each kind of taxation provides a high figure as fine 
for delay of payment starting from one percent per day 
up to five percent. According to an estimate made by a 
prominent Shanghai industrialist who fled to Hongkong, 
the burden of taxation borne by the present industry and 
commerce in Red China was in fact twice as much as that 
in the nationalist administration. More than 60,000 firms, 
shops and factories in Shanghai were closed down under 
the weight of taxation representing 70 percent of the total 
lay-off. 

3. -On Decemeber 31, 1950, Peking published “the Pro- 
visional Regulations of Private Enterprises” imposing a strict 
control upon the employer-employee relation, distribution of 
profit and scopes of business of private enterprises. This is 
the clear-cut systematic law that checks the development 
of private industry and commerce within definite limits. 


4. In January 1951, Peking first ordered all lines of 
trade to make a new appraisal of their assets and to adjust 
their capital in order to accomplish a complete investigation 
and contro] of the immovable assets of private firms and 
factories. Then the Red regime issued an order of “cash 
control” stipulating that cash on hand in excess” of two 
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million J.M.P. (about H.K.$400) lying with . any firm or 


factory must be deposited in the government banks. Checks 
must be given in payment of purchasing. Sellers must send 
their checks along with their receipt. entries to the banks. 
It was to place the movables and the immovables of the pri- 
vate firms and factories in ‘the hands of the communist 
government and to recall the inflated currency from the 
markets, 

5. The enlargement of the scope of central buying 
and selling began in the summer of 1951. It covered food- 
stuff, cotton yarn, rubber and industrial apparatus. Till 
now, it was expanded to include all necessities, daily con- 
sumptions and raw. materials, commodities of secondaty 
importance were also placed under the actual monopoly of 
central buying and selling. Private firms and factories were 
made retailers and producing or refining agents of the 
state trading organisms. 

6. After undergoing these planned restrictions and 
blows, the remnants of the Chinese bourgeoisié were so re- 
duced that no signs of convalescence were in sight. The 
Premier Chou En-lai, announced a purge of the national 
bourgeoisie on January 14, 19538 and staged the “Anti 
Five Movement’? which gave ‘the Chinese bourgeoisie. a fatal 
blow. Nominally, the movement was just to cambat bribery, 
evasion of taxes, lack of work and shortage of material, 
stealth of state property and stealth of state economic 
information. In reality, it was to give the victims a guilty 
label in order to claim “the return of the stolen goods and 
fine’ conforming to the estimates of the financial conditions 
of the firms or manufacturers. It was an extension and 
expansion of the Red army’s early method of “attacking the 
local rich notorieties.” (“Attacking the local rich notorieties” 
was Mao Tse-tung’s method of raising military expenditure 
in’ Chingkangsun, and the landlords and rich men in ‘his 
controlled area would be charged as rich notorieties or col- 
laborators of the bandits—nationalist army—for blackmail- 
ing). Accusations were not substantiated. For instance, 
one could be accused of bribery by having invited the com- 
munist cadres to tea or even to smoke a cigarette. Recovery 
of evasive taxes could be dated back to the nationalist era. 
One who was placed with government orders could be 
charged of “lack of work and shortage of material” or 
“stealth of state property’? when the quality of goods under- 
went changes on account-of:improper storage by the govern- 
ment agencies or lost their effectiveness beyond the’date of 
expiration. One who bought goods at low price and sold 
at higher rate could be accused of “stealth“of state economic 
information.” One had to admit because one knew too 
well that confession was better than denial and that con- 
fession was less troublesome than denial. Chen-I, the Major 
of Shanghai, reported at the enlarged joint conference of 
the Shanghai Increase Production and Saving Committee on 


March 25; 1952 that “among the 163,400 industrial and | 


commercial houses in Shanghai, there are 15 percent of the 
law-abiding, 50 percent of the basic law-abiding that made 
an illegal profit of less than ten million JMP, 30 percent 
of the semi-law-abiding and semi-offenders and 5 percent 
of the serious and total offenders. A total of more than 
‘85 percent must give back the stolen goods and be fined.” 
It was an incomprehensive oddity that there were more 
than 130,000 houses which dared to commit crimes and were 
not discovered with the communist tightened control and 
the working -mass general supervision until the Anti Five 
Movement. According to Po I-po’s, the Finance minister, 
report on October 1,,1952, “the number of private and 
commercial houses under reckoning in the nine cities of 
Peking, Shanghai, Tientsin, Hankow, Canton and so on -is 
450,000 and the total. collection of illegal possessions and 
fines amounts to 5,000.000,000,000. J.M-P. (about US$1, 7005- 
000,000).” . This wealth taken from the. bourgeoisie was 
thus nationalized after the Anti Five movement. 
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What is the effect of such systematic encroachments on 
the bourgeoisie? A glance at the communist statistics as 


_ Shown below will provide an answer. . 


Year % of Total national industrial production — 


. Stateplants Private plants 
1948 {durlog the Nationalist: government) 15.5% 84.5% © 
1949 43.8% 56.2% . 
67.38% 32.7% 
of total production 
of heavy industry 
of total 
as of light industry 
1962 40 % 


‘“Phis ‘table shows the fast decline of the Chinese bourgeoisie” ‘under 
the communist rule, 


With the announcement of the “land law’. on Fink 6. : 


1950 the Reds agitated the poor peasants to start a bitter 


fight in liquidating the landlords and rich peasants with 
suppression by force if necessary. Till the end of May 1952 
“more than 80 percent of-the territory had undergone land | 


reform. Land reform in all hsiens (county) in North China 


had been completed,” yielding a total confiscation. of 


11,328,000 mou of land, 65,000 heads of ploughing cattle, 


and 61,860,000 catties.of foodstuff. With the exclusion ‘of 
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62 hsiens in Sinkiang provinee, four hsiens in Chinghai 


province and Tingsi and Pingliang. in Kansu province, the 
rest of all hsiens in North West China had completed their 


land reform yielding a confiscation of 16,000,000 mou. 


Most of East China save Fukien province, Chekiang province 
and some islands along the coast also attained the comple- 
tion of land reform bringing in a total confiscation and 
requisition of 110,000,000 mou. Of the 146,000,000 popu- 
lation of the six provinces in Central South China, the areas 


covered by 118,750,000 population yielded a total of 130,- 


000,000 mou after land reform. There were 260 hsiens and 
ten cities in South West China that accomplished land re- 
form and yielded a total confiscation of 80 percent of land.” 
At least 80 percent of the class of landlords and rich pea- 
sants were finished in this campaign. During the process 


of land reform in each area, the Chinese communists made 
three kinds of exploitations. Firstly, there were the campaigns . 
of “reduction of rent and return of mortgage’ and “Anti 


evil-doer.”’ Secondly, it was the “confiscation campaign” 
that forced most of the landlords and rich peasants to 
“sweep the floor and get out.” Thirdly, in the “re-examina- 
tion of land reform’ the communists made further inquiries 
into the matter of whether there was any unturned stone 
and meanwhile they were also in pursuit of the surplus 
foodstuff. The forfeited land and farming implements were 
redistributed to farmers and the confiscated foodstuff and 
age-long savings of the landlords and rich peasants were thus 
“nationalized.” 


The monopoly of state-run itiasiiaid 


The totalitarian character of the Chinese. communists 
was clearly unveiled in their financial measures. 


mainland that solely operates all banking business of the 
nation. The completion of this monopoly was made on 
December 1, 1952 when the United-Board of Directors of 
the public-private joint banks and the General United Ad- 


_ministration. Board were established. Chen Mu-jen, the 


president of the People’s Bank in East China, was named 
the head of the Administration Board. The fifty four pub- 
lie-private joint banks that still existed since then became 
the agents for some business of the People’s Bank. In the 
statistics of national deposits and loans, the People’e Bank 
was placed at 90 percent and the public-private joint banks 
at 9%. This shows the extent of monopoly. 

How did the Chinese Reds form their financial mono- 
poly? Here is a revealing experienced story. It occurred 
in Shanghai, the financial centre in China. There were al- 
together 246 banks and money changers when Shanghai- was 
“liberated.”” In August 1949, the financial and economic 
authorities of the Military Control Committee instructed all 
banks and money changers in Shanghai to increase their 
capital at least to 100,000,000 JMP in cash and 75,000,000 
JMP (immovables excluded) respectively to be deposited in 
the People’s Bank for checking before the end of September. 


During that period, the People’s Bank called in the money 


from the markets in order to force the banks and their 
shareholders to dispose of their goods, gold and American 
dollars at cheaper rate for paying their increased capital. 
The Reds then took-the opportunity to purchase a large 
quantity of materials at much cheaper rates. The time 
limit set. for checking of capital by the People’s Bank was 
one month, and the money would be released after checking. 
But the money was only released until the end of December 
after repeated excuses were made. However, while the 
money was lying with the Bank for checking, the Reds issued 
a great number of banknotes under the pretext of financing 
the deflated markets. By so doing, they again bought in 


lots of materials to cause a rise of 400 to 500 percent in 


prices. By the time the banks and the money changers got 
their money back, the real value of the money had been 


Today 
there is actually only one bank—the People’s Bank—on the . 
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discounted by 80 percent. At the end of August, the yer, = 
for 20 counts cotton yarn per piece in Shanghai was about 
480,000 JMP, and 100 million J.M.P. could buy about 200 
niéces. By the end of December, the price shot up to about 
2,600,000 JMP and 100 million JMP could not buy 40 pieces. 
What had the private banks got then? Of the 216 private 


banks and money changers, 130 bankrupted in succession 


t'll the end of April 1950. The surviving 82 banks such 
as the Kincheng Banking Corporation, the Shanghai Com- 
mercial Bank, the Sin Hua Trust and Savings Bank were 
forced by the Reds to reorganize as public-private joint 
banks and were eventually placed under the control of the 
General United Administration Board to be tthe agents for 
some business of the People’s Bank. 


In the mining and industrial fields, the Reds have 
taken: over the enterprises of the nationalist government 
and those operated by the big capitalists. With this as a 
basis, they made use of the excellent terms of support from 
the People’s Bank to gain more for their eventual domina- 
tion. The percentages of the state-run enterprises shown 
in the above table as 76.3 in the total enterprises of the 
nation, 80 in the heavy industries and 40 in the light in- 
dustries are not correct, for many public-private joint 
factories controlled by the government were not included, | 
especially so in the light industries. The well-known Shang- 


hai cotton mills and flour mills such as Shen Hsin, Fu Hsin 


and Hsin King were changed into public-private joint con- 
cerns. The surviving private factories were of no im- 
portance. Under the so-called leadership of state-run enter- 
prises, the Chinese communists had firmly dominated the 
production and economic life of the nation. 

Trade monopoly: How about the conditions of trade? 
The following table would provide the answer. In the 
foreign trade of 1952, the state-run commerce accounted for 


90 percent and the public-private joint firms and private 
firms 10 percent. 


The state-run. specialized firms are listed as follows: 


Name 


China Foodstuff Co. 


China Animal & 
Vegetable Oil Co. 


China Petroleum Co. 


China Salt Co. 


China Cotton Goods 


Co. 
China Manufactured 
Goods Co. 


China Silk Co. 


China Insurance Co. 


China Dyestuff Co. 
China Medicine Co. 
China Coal & 
Construction Co. 
China Metal Co. 
China Foreign 
Trading Co. : 
China Edibles Co. 
China Animal 
Products Co. 


China Tea Co. 
China Products Co, 


China J eee Co. 


China Land 
Transport Co. 


China Monopoly Co. 


China Shipping Co. 


Various Cooperatives 


salt 


Description of business 


Rice, flour and_ sundry 
foodstuff 
Edible oil 


Gasoline, petroleum etc. 
Table salt and industrial 


All sorts of cotton, cotton 
yarn and piece goods 
Daily. necessities etc. 


Raw and artificial silk and 
all its products 


All insurance _business 


All chemical materials and 
dyes 
All foreign and 


medical apparatus 


All coals, 
brick etc. 
All metals 


All foreign trade 


lumber, cement, 


All salted meats and canned 


fan 


Eggs and products made of 


eggs 

All sorts of tea 
Chinese drugs, 
goods etc. 
Gold, silver and all jewels 
Tobacco leaves and hemp 


porcelain 


Business of transports on 
seas and rivers 

Railway, highway and air- 
lines 

Cigarettes and matches 

All shipping business 


- Retailers of all daily neces- 


sities 


monopoly 


Remarks 


monopoly in buying 
and selling 
controlling 


full monopoly 
full monopoly 


controlling 92% 


monopoly in sugar 
with an average of 
85% on -the rest 


monopoly with pri- 
vate firms as its 
agents 

monopoly 


monopoly in essen- 
tials only 
monopoly 


central buying and 
selling 
controlling 90% 


monopoly 
central buying and 
selling 


-_——__ — 


holding 60% of 
national tonnage 

holding 70% of 
business in villages 


= = 
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The Chinese communists had fully demonstrated the 
totalitarian character of socialism in their economic measures 
and were now on their way toward the target of 100 percent 


Increased production and savings are the methods of. 


socialist economic accumulation. 


The Increased Production and Savings Committees were 
established everywhere on the mainland in the last three 
years. These committees were to encourage, to guide and 
‘ to urge the producing departments to increase production 
by all means and to prevent any waste of capital and ma- 
terials. This is the only method of capital accumulation 
of the Soviet-type socialism. © 


~The most important of increased production was to. 


raise the productivity of labor and the utilization of original 
installations. Encouragement for enhancing the productivi- 
ty of labor took the forms of “emulation,” “challenge,” 


“prolongation of working hours,” “labor models” and so. 


on. According to a report by Lai Jo-yu, the General Secre- 


tary of the National General Labor Union, “The workers 3 


who now participate in the emulation of labor represent 80 
percent of the entire workers. The productivity of labor 


in Northeast China in 1951 exceeded the highest level be-. 
fore liberation by 42 percent. The first half of 1952 ex-. 


ceeded the sdme period of 1951 by 20.9 percent. The 
utilization of electric power installation was 82 percent 
higher than the previous two years. 


cent. The average efficiency of the colliers was raised from 
.33 ton to .62 ton. The utility efficiency of blast furnaces 
was approaching the Soviet level. The number of spindles 
looked after by each worker was increased from 250 to 800. 
The number of ordinary weaving machines looked after 
by each. worker was increased from 6 to 24 and automati 
weaving machines from J0 to 32.” | 


Walking abreast as a supplement to the increased pro- 
duction drive was the enforcement of both saving and econo- 
mice auditing systems. The saving drive was to economize 
the consumption of power and raw materials, to reduce the 


essential labor by “‘cunning manipulation” and to find cheap - 


substitutes by utilising waste materials in order ‘to serve 
the purpose of reducing costs. The economic auditing sys- 
tem, said to be the advanced method of Soviet Union, held 
a firm control over the fiscal plans of all enterprises and 
also a close check over their costs, profits and capital to 
decide whether they were reasonable, — 


Because of the enforcement of the saving system, the 
light industries in Shanghai had saved copper and rubber 
amounting to 1,920,000,000,000 JMP, approximately US$70,- 
000,000. Peking announced: “Because of having enforced 
the saving system and the economic auditing system and 
because of having developed the campaign of creating new 


records and the campaign of increased production and saving 


on a large scale, the state-run enterprises in Northeast 
China rapidly increased the productivity of labor, reduced 
the costs and enlarged the production fund annually in the 
last few years. Take the industrial departments for in- 
stance, on the basis of the internal accumulation of indus- 
tries in 1950 (including production fund, profit paid to 
the government and depreciation on fixed assets), the fund 
invested in reproduction was 64.7 percent of the total 
national investment. The amount of investment in 1951 
was enlarged by 38.8 percent and the internal accumulation 
of industries was further increased by 95.6 percent. The 
income of the state-run enterprises became the main source 
of financial income since 1950 and showed a vertical rise. 
If 1949 was based as 100, then 1950 was 660, 1951 was 
1542 and 1952 was 1675. With the addition of the revenue 


collected from the state-run enterprises and the co-opera- _ 


n The total output of 
the state-run collieries rose from 30 percent to 75 per-— 
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tives, the income’ of disposing the public property and the 


goods in godowns and so on, the total would represen : 


81.3 percent of financial income in 1962.”: 


The: results of increased production and savings in. 
various areas in Red China. in 1952 excluding the. Central 


South China were officially listed as follows: 


1. The state-run and the ‘local state-run industries 


in Northeast China made 11,570,220 tons of foodstuff in 
increased production and saving. 2. The state-run and 
the local state-run industrial and mining enterprises in North 
China made 7,497,500,000,000 J.M.P. 3. The state-run 
and the local state-run industries’ in Northwest China made 


6,500,000,000,000 J.M.P. 4. The state-run, the local state- 


run and the public-private joint industrial and mining enter- 
prises in East China made 6,984,300,000,000 J.M.P. These 
four great administrative zones altogether made 22,393,200,- 
000,000 J.M.P.” (about US$900,000,000) in their increased 
production and saving campaigns. — | 


These reports indicated that the state-run enterprises 
not only completed the huge accumulation of production 
funds within themselves but also created the chief source 


of- national revenue in the last three years. 


A. The state-run trading system utilized the mono- 


poly granted by politics and the immense funds at its dis- 


posal to. expand its control on markets and prices so as to 
make extraordinary profits. For instance, the wholesale 
price per si tan (83.3 of a picul) for refined white sugar 
in Shanghai Manufactured Goods Company on January 7, 
1953 was 529,000 J.M.P. (about HK$129). In terms of 
a picul, it was HK$145. But the price in Hongkong was 
about HK$50 per picul, a difference of about three times. 


The prices for metals, chemical industrial materials and — 


cotton yarn etc. were 100 to 500 percent higher than on 
the free markets. ‘sta 
trading profit—high exploitation on the economic life of 
people. 


Thé-immense profit gained by the productive enter-. 
prises chiefly depended on the. increased productivity of. 


labor and the reduction of cost. Karl Marx said that “the 
profit of capitalists was gained by exploiting workers’ sur- 
plus value in the process of production”. The difference 
between the present and the past lies in that socialism 
supersedes capitalism in exploitation and that the magni- 
tude of exploitation could never be reached by private 
capital. 


C. In the rural districts, the state-run cooperatives 
and the state-run collective farms had effected an allout 


eontrol on the rural economics of the nation. All farming 


products must_be sold to the state-run purchasing organs 


or cooperatives at official rates. The industrial products 
for daily consumption were sold to farmers through the 
cooperatives. The profit thus made by the state-run agen- 
cies was no doubt considerable... This was the third source 
of the immense profit for the Chinese communists. 


The system of high exploitation is the only way of 
accumulating funds in socialism and is also the characteristic 
of economic construction in socialism. The wealth of gocial-. 
ism cannot be accumulated without: a system of high ex- 
ploitation!. Economie construction in socialism can never 
be completed without it! 


The preparation of large scale economic construction = 


announced by the Chinese communists means that some new 


system of high exploitation has ‘been formed and that the 


accumulation of funds for economic construction in sociaf 
ism is already on hand. 


This is the source of the state-run — 


_to the changed circumstances. 


_ aircraft was built at Waglan an 


the general shippin 
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“HONGKONG GENERAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Report for the Year 1952 


_ The effects 6n the Colony’s trade of the controls first 
applied during 1951, and continued during 1952, were 
serious, although not as catastrophic as had been expected 
in many quarters, and it was apparent by the end of 1952 
that the great majority of firms had adjusted themselves 


brought about by the controls on trade with China was 
accompanied by a sharp recession in world markets generally. 
This was accentuated during the first half year by great 


reduction of trade in and with China arising from domestic 
considerations, and it is therefore particularly gratifying 


that Hongkong’s’ merchants and manufacturers have stood 
up so well to the conditions of a very difficult year. 


CIVIL AVIATION 1952: . Schemes for the develop- 


ment of the existing Kaitak Airport were considered during 
the year and a team of construction experts is at present 
engaged on the task of surveying and estimating ‘for a 
possible development plan. During the year the north- 


4 


western end of runway 31° was completely relaid, otherwise 
no major works were undertaken. - | 


Air traffic shows no marked change from that of 1951, 
although there has probably been a slight decrease in inter- 
national traffic, which has been compensated by an increase 
in local traffic by service and privately owned aircraft. 
Twelve international airline companies operated to and from 
the Airport and several British and foreign airlines operated 
non-scheduled and charter flights to and from Hongkong. 


Hongkong continues to. maintain its position as an 
important centre for the maintenance and overhaul of air-. 


craft under contract of the Hongkong Aircraft Engineering 


- €o., Ltd. This Company has fully equipped workshops and 
a staff of qualified aeronautical engineers and mechanics. 


It numbers amongst its customers aircraft from India, 
Burma, Indochina, United Kingdom and France, and one 


of its major operations during the year was the recovery 


of a B.O.A.C. Argonaut aircraft. which was damaged at 
Tokyo and is being repaired at Hongkong. 


Landing and accommodation charges for .aircraft re- 


mained unchanged but air legislation was amended by the 
introduction of the Hongkong Air Navigation (Investiga- 
tion of Accidents) Regulations, 1951, 


THE. PORT; . Harbour and. Aiproaches—The Marine 


Department has continued with the bringing up to date of 
Hongkong’s aids to navigation and with the clearing of 
obstacles. During the year a radar reflector beacon was 
established on Tathong Rock, an obstruction at the Easter 
entrante; a new direction finding beacon for shipping an 
nd will shortly be in opera- 

tion, and the demolition of Elax Rock has been completed. 
Reclamation work has gone ahead. At Causeway Bay 

the old typhoon shelter was, at the end of the year, closed 
to all except the smallest native craft; and the construction 
of the new and larger shelter, outside of the old one, was 
nearing completion. The North Foint Reclamation also 
made excellent progress and is expected to be completed 


during the first half of 1953 and work on the Central Re-- 


clamation Scheme was started and is making rapid and 


obvious progress. 


Ocean Shipping—Last year saw little variation from 


but depende& to a great extent on the release of goods 
from the China mainland, particularly in the case of 
vegetable oils. Shipment of locally manufactured goods 
for destinations in Europe and beyond declined noticeably 
one seeds and China produce formed the bulk of this 
rade. 


space, and at times it appeared impossible to satisfy ship- 


ao demands when large quantities were released from 
China. 


As a result,of gradually declining carryings to Europe 


and an increase of tonnage on the berth, competition began 
- to become more severe, and with Japanese Lines reviving 


The slowing down process 


but the overall decrease in cargo h 


pattern of 1951. Exports to Europe | 
remained at a fairly steady figure throughout the year, 


There was great fluctuation in thé demand for tank. be found in the increasing use of Wh 


their services and a prospect of Italian Lines doing the 
same, 1953 promises even keener competition. 


The import 
cargoes from the U.K. and Continent continued at their low 


level, and with Government restrictions showing no signs of 
relaxation, cargoes seemed to become confined more and mare 
to building materials and products designed for immediate 


consumption in the Colony. 


Export cargo carryings to the U.S.A. have dwindled to 
a small fraction of those of previous years, and in 1952- 
rattan furniture was the only commodity which moved in 


any quantity. At the end of the year, hopes rose slightly 


with the-American Government’s announcement that certain 


additional commodities would be licensed for import in 
1952. 


To Australia and other distant areas shipments have 
decreased through the year because of severer import 
restrictions and because of the general slackening of trade. 


Passengers from Hongkong to Europe, especially in the 
heavy season, were found increasingly difficult to accom- 


modate. 


- Short Sea Trades—During the first six months of 1952 
it was always possible to obtain cargo in these trades, 
although in some cases rates were beginning to fall by 
February. By the end of the year the volume of cargo had 
decreased steadily to pre-Korean war levels and lower, and 
the local shipbroking market was very slack. 


All through the year the types of goods which cou!d 
be accepted for China were very severely restricted at the 
United Nations Organisation’s request, and so cargo to 
Tientsin and Shanghai has been very scarce. But it was 
not until the devaluation of J.M.P. at the end of November 
that local chartered tonnage, with the necessary cabotage 
ermission, found it impossible to operate profitably on the 

hina coast. During the year China coast rates dropped by. 
over 50%, except for those from and to Hongkong. 
feature of the year was the reappearance of Taku Bar and 
Tsingtao of Ocean ships; mostly importing quantities of 
fertiliser, and loading vegetable oils in bulk, different kinds 
of oilseeds and a leavening of fine cargo. : 

This did not affect local coasters to any great extent, 


as’ made it difficult for 
even the new regular coasters still on this trade to get fair 


cargoes. 


Japanese tonnage has now appeared in some volume, 
with an obvious effect on Hongkong based coasters voperat- 
ing in non-Chinese trades: However, the full impaci has 
by no means been felt yet. A rate war lasting from April - 
to December in the Japan/Indonesia trade had a serious 
effect on the Hongkong/Indonesia market and _ probably 
benefited neither shipowners, merchants nor the public in 
any of the areas involved. But, despite this, a very good 
volume of business in Hongkong’s own products was shipped 
to Indonesia about the middle of the year. Until the end 
of the year, when new regulations put a stop to it, there 
was also a very large and growing tonnage of what has 
come to be known as “switch” cargo passing through the 
Colony en. route to Siam, Indonesia and .other destinations. 
“Switch” cargo consists of goods technically imported into 
Hongkong and re-exported, yeneny on the same ship with- 
out’ even being discharged, on a Hongkong Bill of Lading. 
By the use of Hongkong’s special position various financial 
difficulties could be. overcome. That the Hongkong Gov- | 
ernment have found it necessary to restrict this trade has 
been a very severe blow to Hongkong-based and Far Eastern 
shipping generally. | 

A further threat to Hongkong’s position is also to 


| ampoa as a port, 
both for importing full cargoes by standard-sized tramps 


_and for exporting rice and other produce. 


The well-found coaster, to which reference has been 
made in. previous years, would now be offering for charter 
at about HK$100,000 per month and it is unlikely that 
any charterer could make a profit at that rate, except for 


| 
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the Straits/Swatow deck passenger business. which now only ie 


rovides employment for about three coasters and which 
is only open to certain operators, ¢ 


Dockyards—The Colony’s Dockyards completed a con- 


siderable volume of work during 1952. — 
The larger establishments, the Hongkong and Whampoa 


Dock Co., Ltd., and the Taikoo Dockyard and Engineering . 


a of Hongkong Ltd., repaired at their premises or in 


ongkong harbour 1581 vessels totalling 


were either drydocked or slipped. 
The construction of a diesel driven lighthouse tender 
for the Hongkong Government’ was commenced by the 


Hongkong and Whampoa Dock Co., Ltd. This Dockyard - 


also completed a self propelled water boat for service at 
Singapore and made considerable progress with the con- 
struction of a fire float for the Hongkong Government. | 
At Taikoo work was. commenced on two New motor 
vessels of 2000 gross tons to be engined with Taikoo- 
Sulzer marine diesel engines and on one 700 gross ton motor 
vessel destined for the Malayan _ coast. 
Both establishments completed a number 
kong. 


industry when quoting for new. construction or major ship 


repairs, but the Dockyards maintained approximately ten 


thousand workmen in employment throughout ‘1952, 


THE IMPORT TRADE: Restrictions on the re-export 
of a wide range of the goods. forming the majority of the - 


Colony’s normal trade with South China, combined with 
reluctance on the part of China to buy. other than a mini- 
mum quantity of those goods allowed free sale, gave im- 
porters.a difficult time during the year. Added to these 


circumstances there was, at the beginning of the year, de- 


finite evidence that the world supply position in consumer 


goods had just about caught up with demand and many 


merchants were holding substantial carry-over stocks from 
1951. In general, however, local dealers fully met their 


obligations with very few bankruptcies being reported and 


there were signs at the end of the Year that the market 
was adjusting itself to the changed conditions. | | 


Industrial Chemicals—Generally, 1952 was a bad year 
for Industrial Chemicals. Demand from the Mainland was 
negligible during the first half of the year, being a time 
of political upheaval in China. Later, China buyers came 
into the market, but their purchasing was selective. Korea 


interest was livelier towards the year’s end, and Taiwan : 


maintained steady interest throughout the year, but the 
requirements of each of these markets were small. : 


There remained a carry-over from 1951 of heavy 


stocks of some chemicals normally sold to China, but caught 
by export restrictions. Although some of these items im- 
proved during the year, the position at the end of th 
year remained unsatisfactory in other cases. 

On the whole, Hongkong’s overstocked position: as a 
the beginning of the year considerably improved towards 
the year’s end, but in the meantime there was, naturally, 
only very limited interest in new indent business, parti- 
cularly as replacement costs were often higher than local 
stock prices, 

During the 
some cases consi 
ment to stockholders in Hongkong. ; 


Local industry showed, on the whole, vitality and has 
ee an increasingly important consumer of some chemi- 
cals. . 


_. Aniline Dyes—The marked. recession in -dyestuffs 
activity during the first five months of the year was attri- 
-butable mainly to the almost complete cessation of trade 
with the Mainland of China consequent upon the tightening 
of Chinese import controls and restrictions which were en- 
forced from late 1951 until June 1952, _ 

Total 1952 imports to the Colony were valued at HK$41 
million as compared with HK$100 million for the preceding 
year and HK$69 million in 1950.. Major exporting coun- 
tries were Germany (38%), Great Britain (30%) and 
-$witzerland (18%). 


year, world prices generally weakened, in 
erably, and this was a distinct embarrass- 


,959,165 gross 
tons of which 551 vessels, totalling 1,372,786 gross tons, | 


of steel. 
lighters during the year for service in Borneo and Hong-— 


The high price of steel is a serious handicap to the. 


trol, and 
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 ‘Re-export values, declined. from. HK$100 million in 
1951 to HK$64 million in 1952, with the China Mainland 


and Macao taking roughly 90% of the year’s total Exports » 


to China were valued at HK$29%%. million for Indigo and 
KK$28 million for dyestuffs other than Indigo, of which 
total business 96% was transacted during the sevén months’ 
period June/December 1952. 

The excess of total exports over imports amounting 
to scme 2,000 metric tons valued at HK$23 million was 
provided by local market stocks. 
ior gc their stocks at prices well below replacement 
evels, 


In many instances, dealers. 


Sulphate of demand from China ‘for 
Sulphate of Ammonia experienced during the end of 1951 


was maintained during the early part of 1952. Unfortu- 


nately, China considerably decreased its interest in stocks in 
Hongkong as of about late spring, with the consequence 


that stockholders suffered heavy losses by reason of storage 


charges, interest, etc., and although .some business was sub- 
sequently done with China, it was generally at low, liquida- 
tion prices. The position of stockholders was made em- 
barrassing by a steady drop in world prices, tendencies of 
which were evident during the early part of the year and 
became acute during the autumn. 
prices recover excepting only American prices which, how- 
ever, have no direct effect.on the local market under current 
conditions. 


At the end of the year the outlook continued to in- 
dicate that there was little future for merchants in stocking 


of Sulphate of Ammonia against seasonal China demands, 


‘since China appeared to be pursuing the policy of ordering 
for direct shipment to China, thus by-passing Hongkong. © 


The Hongkong market generally appreciates this position 


‘and. merchants are not interested in replacing or augment-— 


ing their stocks. | 
Imports of Sulphate of 
were approximately in line with exports, with the China 
Mainland being responsible for the taking up o | 
all of the exports, although, as hitherto explained, most of 


Ammonia for the whole ‘year 


of practically 


the business done with China took place in the earlier part. 


of the year. 


The world supply position was-difficult at the beginning : 


of the year, but improved rapidly and became compara- 


tively free in the latter half of the year. The main ship- 
pers to Hongkong during the year were Belgian and Dutch, 


who effected some 65% of the total imports, other suppliers 
The U.K. | 


being Germany, France, Italy and Great Britain. 
supply position was spasmodic throughout the year. | 

Metals—Metal traders, experienced a very difficult year 
in 1952. Large quantities o 
stock at the year’s start, and further tonnage, ordered be- 


fore the ban on trade with China, continued to arrive in 


“the early ‘months. The 


resence of this stagnant cargo 
inevitably had a 


ng effect on market prices and 


eventually many owners were forced to accept severe losses — 


towards liquidating their stocks.” 


Official extension of the controlled sales system of = 


At no time did world — 


all Metal products were in 


distribution through approved dealers enabled many firms 


to stay in business doing local consumption trade, and also 
: helped to ease the excess stock situation. ‘. | 


For most Metals, indent prices continued to advance, © 
However, Lead products 
plunge in price when freed from official con- — 


though not as rapidly as in 19651. 
took a stee 
inplate prices also eased towards the end of 
the year. ‘Improved availability of Metal products general- 


lower profits being sought, and off-setting of some of the 
base Metal price advances. ete he 

+ Dealer trade in Galvanised Sheets maintained a steady 
volume and was mainly served by supplies from Japan. 
Enamelware factories kept up a steady 
plate Waste Wasters, which were in free supply again 


ly, and consequent revival of competition, tended towards © 


from U.S&.A., but flashlight factories cut back production 


due to diminished demand and did not take full advantage 
of improved availability of Brass. All consumers suffered 
from continued severe shortage of. Nickel for electroplating. 
Food paekers and other consumers of Tinplate enjoved 
steadily improving supplies and lower prices, but the market 
was overstocked at the year’s end. 


emand for Black- ._ 


~ 
“ 
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grades remained in good demand during the year and on 


the. whole showed profits.to dealers. In the lower gradés 


the. market ruled weak and imported goods experienced 
severe competition from local weavers. The latter have 
had a reasonably good year, their products being well 
supported by buyers in Taiwan, Indonesia and Siam; they 


were assisted also by restricted imports from Japan. De-_ 
mand for Indian grey sheetings fell below expectations and 


substantial quantities are said to have been cleared below 
cost, | 


Woollen Piece Goods—Stocks carried over from 1951 


proved still difficult to clear as- the weakness of the market 
persisted in 1952. On the lower end of the trade a good 


demand developed from garment factories in view of satis- 


factory orders for finished goods received from the southern 
areas generally, but though this was helpful, dealers on the 


whole have had a poor year with a number of failures 


Much better conditions were experienced in the finer 
sections of the trade; Bradford worsteds continued in fair 


demand and indent purchases were duly taken up. Sub-_ 


stantial re-export business in these cloths was revorted, part:- 


cularly to Japan, with some quantities to Formosa and 


. Wheat Flour—The arrangements worked out between 
the Chamber and the Department of Commerce and Indus- 


try (Supplies Branch) during 1951 for the importation of 


the Colony’s quota of flour under the International Wheat 
Agreement worked satisfactorily throughout the year al- 
though the Committee was again urged by a number of 
members to recommend to Government a change in the 
agreed policy of restricting to 1941 stockholding compamies 
those Wii were entitled to a share of the quota. No change 
was recommended to Government for the reason that the 


Colony’s reserve stockholding commitment combined with 


the requirement to pay to Government 25 cents per bag of 


_wheat imported made it necessary to keep individual quotas 
as high as possible so that the trade would remain worthwhile. — 


Some difficulty was encountered in protecting members’ 
interests by ensuring that those who were carrying reserve 


stocks were not penalized by the placing on the Hongkong 
Market of purchases of I.W.A. Flour against the alloca-— 
- tion for Macao. 


However, suitable arrangements were work- 
ed out with the Department of Commerce & Industry and 
w'th the trade representatives of the various supplier coun- 


tries for the identification of Macao flour and for ensuring 


its onward transmission to its proper destination. 
Members are, of course, keenly interested .in the 
discussions due to take place early in 1953 on the con- 
tinuation of the International Wheat -Agreement. Any 
substantial decrease of the differential between Free Market 


and International Wheat Agreement prices would, of course, | 
make necessary a reconsideration o 


resent arrangements 
as it is on this that the ability to hold reserve stocks pri- 
marily rests. ; 

THE EXPORT TRADE: As with importers, conditions 
for exporters were not easy during the ‘hed The complete 
closure of the American market for China Produce, other 


_ than for goods required for stock-piling and unobtainable 


elsewhere, and the reluctance: of.China to export much of 
her produce through Hongkong unless she received in ex- 
change goods which. she wanted but was not. allowed ‘to 
have, led to a state of stagnation in many of the trades 


-which had done so well in 1950 and 1951. 


There was, however, some trade with West Germanv 
and one of the principal concerns of the Export Sub-Com- 


mittee has been to ensure that the Chamber was able to. 


conform with German requirements as to certification. 
There was considerable alarm at the new regulations an- 
nounced in November by the West German Government 
which appeared at first to be aimed at the complete by- 
passing of the Colony; and the Chamber sought the assistance 
of Government with a view to establishing finally, German 


intentions and requirements. The matter was. referred, 


to London and, although no reply had been received up to 
the time of going to press, it appeared that the situation 
was returning to normal. 


Hides—During 1952 the export of Buffalo Hides fell 
sharply in comparison with 1951, some 70,000 being shipped 
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having a total value of approximately $4% million. The 
comparative figure for 1951 was in the region of $11 million 
and this falling off in the trade is largely explained by the 
embargo imposed by the Chinese Government on the export 
of Hides from that country. Most of those seeppes from 
Hongkong originated from Thailand and other South East 
Asian countries with only very small quantities from China 
finding their way on to this market. — 


About 27,000 Hides were shipped to the United King- 


dom, the balance going to Turkey and other European 


countries. During the first quarter, prices were firm at a 
level which proved too high for buyers in the traditional 
markets and these filled their requirements from other 
cheaper sources of supply. The absence of demand brought. 
a gradual fall in prices and business improved during the 
second and third quarters of the year. In October world 
prices showed a firmer tendency and this was reflected 
in somewhat higher local prices. These have since then 
remained steady at a competitive level but demand con- 
tinues to be moderate only and this mainly from the United 
Kingdom, - | 

No Cow Hides were exported to Europe during the 
year, because prices ruling in Hongkong were much higher 
than buyers were prepared to meet. Available supplies 
were taken up mostly by local tanneries at prices well 
above world levels and some 4,000 pieces valued at about a 
quarter of a million dollars were shipped to Japan. As in 
the Buffalo Hides trade, supplies on this market throughout 
the year were on a much reduced scale and mostly originated 
from South East Asian Countries other than China. 


_. Raw Silk—Production and marketing of Chinese Raw 
Silk during the year remained under the control of the 
People’s Government of China and the efforts made by 
the Authorities to increase production and improve quality 
continued to meet with some success and were welcomed 
by all concerned in the trade. es | 

In addition to the Canton raw silk which is normally 
exported via Hongkong some parcels originating from 
Shanghai and North China again found their way into the 
Colony, although to a lesser extent than previously. A 
substantial proportion ~of exports from Shanghai were 
handled direct from that port with countries in Europe and 
a considerable percentage of the Northern production was 
exported direct to East European countries. No production 
figures are available, although it has been possible to make 
a rough estimate for Canton raw silk. 


Canton Raw Silk—Production for the year was esti- 
mated at some 6,000 piculs, showing an increase of about 
1,000 piculs over 1951. In the majority it consisted of 


20/22 deniers with a small proportion of the coarser ‘sizes. 


Some 1,500 piculs were sent to Hongkong for re-export, the 
remainder, except for an unspecified quantity consumed by 
Chinese weaving mills in that area, being still held in stock 
in Canton. | | 

| The principal buyers were France and to a lesser ex- 
tent, Indonesia. India showed no interest because of the 
high prices quoted in: comparison with Japanese produc- 
tion even after due allowance had been made for the lower 
quality of the Canton product. 


For 20/22 deniers, prices ranged from between $2,800 
and $2,900 in the early part of the year, rising to between 
$3,000 and $3,200 in the middle of the year and falling 
to between $2,900 and $3,000 in December. For the coarser 
sizes prices remained between $2,300 and $2,600 per picul 
throughout the year. 


Other Raw Silks—Production of Shanghai steam fila- 
tures appears to have been well maintained but very little 
business was handled via Hongkong, the greater part going | 
to East European countries by direct shipment and a small 

roportion booked direct for Western. Europe from Shang- 
ai. Prices for grade ‘A’ 20/22 varied between $3,800 and 
$4,200 per picul. | 

No business in Szechuen raw silk was done via Hong- 
kong and there is no available information about direct 
shipments from China. | sate 

Production of Tussah filatures in North China appears 
to have been well maintained and a fair amount of business, 
f:om 500 to 1,000 piculs was done via Hongkong, the main 
buyers being France and Japan. At the end of the year 


+ 


Cotton Piece Goods—Manchester goods in the finer 
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demand had somewhat lied down and prices during the 
year for grade ‘A’-bleached 33/38 deniers fluctuated .from 
$2,800 to $3,100 per picul, 
‘Barly in the year there was a 
Europe for Shanghai douppions, although this fell. away 
somewhat towards the end of the year. . The majority of 
the business was handled direct from Shanghai with only 
a few very small parcels coming through Hongkong. Prices 
ranged from $2,400 to $3,000 per picul according to size. . 
In the first half of the year some 300 piculs of 20/22 
deniers Korean steam filatures found their way on to the 
Hongkong market, mainly for use by local weaving mills 
and for re-export to Indonesia. . Prices ranged from $3,400 
to $3,600 per picul. 
ever, prices rose to $3,950 in sympathy with the considered 
advance in prices from Japan and this caused a complete 
stoppage of business through Hongkong. It is reported 
that during the last part of the year, United States buyers 
purchased direct some 700 piculs at very high prices. 
During the first half of the year some 400 piculs 
Japanese steam filatures were imported into the Colony for 
consumption by local weaving mills or for re-export to 
Indonesia, prices ranging from $3,600 to $4,000. -Later 
the ‘price rose to $4,200 and no further business was 
possible. 


marketing of Chinese waste silk remained under the control 
of the Chinese’ Government which, for unknown reasons, 
prohibited export from China during certain parts of the 
_year, although allowing them at other times. Some waste 
silk of Thailand and French Indochina origin was also 
exported through the Colony. 
Total exports during 1952>were substantially less than 
in previous post-war years, amounting to some 8,000 piculs. 
The demand from Europe and Japan was strong through- 
out the year, although during the last few months trans- 
actions were impeded by the higher prices asked. — 
About 2,500 piculs of Canton waste silk were exported, 
principally to Italy, Switzerland, France and Japan, prices 
rising from $600 to $680 for superior ‘A’ opened quality 
and from $390 to $480 for ‘B’ and ‘C’ opened combined 
quality. | 
7 About 1,500 piculs of Tussah waste silk were exported 
principally to Italy and Japan. Demand was somewhat 
spasmodic during the year and comparatively reduced so 
that prices declined from between $500 and $600 at the begin- 
ning of the year to between $450 and $550 per picul at. the 
close. | | 
Demand for Szechuen waste silk was strong throughout 
the year, although were somewhat short and a 
total of about 1,500 piculs passed through the Colony. Prices 
rose from $550 to $750 during the year for assorted parcels 
of 20% grade ‘A’ and 40% each grades ‘B’ and ‘C’. 
About 1,200 piculs of Korean waste silk was exported 
principally to Italy, Switzerland and Japan. A strong de- 
mand prevailed with supplies very short, bringing a heavy 
rise in price from $600 to $930 at the close of the year. 
This very high price led to a fall off in the amount of 
business transacted. 
Export of Shanghai. waste silk was prohibited during 
the year and none appeared on the market. About 700 
iculs from Thailand were sold to Italy at prices round 
$250 and 600 piculs Thailand cocoons were also shipped to 
the same destinations at prices round $260. 


Feathers—Exporters of feathers had a difficult year. 
Cargoes shipped show an overall drop of 43% in volume 
when compared with 1951 and the second half of last year 
was 22% down on the first half. 
heavily, and at the end of the year were only. some 40% 
of those applicable at the beginning of January. 

__ Shipments to the United States of America were pos- 
sible up to July, such supplies going forward being for 
U.S. Government purposes only and covered by special 
Treasury Licences. During the last six months of the year 
German buyers showed interest and accounted for some 60% 
of the total output from the Colony. 

Shippers do-not view 1953 with much optimism al- 
though there are grounds for expecting that there will be 
a steady demand from Germany. Hongkong’s trade may, 


~ 


good. from 


During the second half of the year, how-. aniseed oils, showing some’ stability. 


Waste Silk—As in the case of raw silk production and 


the first two months 


Prices also declined 


Economic 


many, under barter arrangements, . ., 


Essential Oils—Increased availability of supplies com- 


bined with a waiting policy adopted by many buyers who 


had accumulated large stocks at high prices during 1951 led 


to a considerable drop in the market for all essential oils 
during the past year. Prices declined to such an extent 


‘that thé increases shown in the period 1950/51 were more 


than wiped out. 

Towards the end of the year there were signs that 
the large stocks held in London and other markets had to 
a great extent been cleared, and interest increased to some 


extent with market prices, particularly of .citronella and 


consider that the lowest point was reached during 1952 
with many of the larger centres of production selling at 


cost or even below cost, and there are signs that the posi- 


tion for 1958 will be considerably improved. 


Vegetable Oils—The total tonnage of Chinese Edible 


Oils shipped through Hongkong was down considerably in 
1952 as compared with 1951. There were three main rea- 
sons for this decline: (1) The “Three Antis” and “Five 
Antis” Movements on the Mainland practically brought busi- 
ness to a standstill during the first half of the year; (2) 


Large exports of Edible Oil were despatched direct from _— | 


the Mainland to’ Eastern European buyers and .Hongkong’s 
entrepot trade suffered proportionately; (3) estern 
European countries reduced their import quotas for Edible 
Oils to cut down their expenditure of foreign exchange. 
Although the Hongkong overall figures for the year 
are disappointing, nevertheless, the volume of trade during 


the second half of the year was greatly in excess of that 
registered for any previous equivalent period. The im- 


provement was* brought about by increased demand from 
Italy, Germany and Holland, where Chinese Oils were offered 
and sold at prices considerably more favourable than 
those being asked for similar Oils of American origin. Also, 
the severe winter conditions at Taku Bar and the depletion 


of supplies at Tsingtao, together with the lack of shipping | 


from Shanghai caused the Mainland Authorities to divert 
their exports via Hongkong, transporting the Oil hither 
either by rail or by tank lighter from Canton. 

Throughout the year the Certificates of. Quality issued 
by the Mainland Testing Bureau have proved most reliable 


on 


-and very few complaints as to quality have been received 


from buyers abroad, 


_ Although there is every reason to believe that the 
overseas demand for Edible Oils of Chimese Origin will 
continue at a high level during 1953, nevertheless, the 
Colony will have to exert its best efforts to secure a fair 
share of entrepot trade as the Mainland ports of Tientsin, 
Tsingtao and Shanghai are now being serviced regularly by 
Conference vessels and at all three ports considerable deve- 
lopment is taking place in bulk oil handling and transporta- 


tion facilities. 


Mats and Matting—It is estimated that a total in 
the neighbourhood of 80,000 bales of mats and matting were 
exported through Hongkong during 1952. 

There was a considerable reduction in turnover with 
the United States noted,. business being only possible during 

of the. year and limited to 300/400. 
bales. This was more or less made up by greatly increased 
shipments to South East Asia. .. . % 


Buying was heaviest from Holland followed closely by 


the Middle East countries. _Due to import restrictions trade 


with the United Kingdom and Australia was rather light, 
accounting for between 3000/4000 bales only. 

Prices tended to show an overall. increase on previous 
years but the usual seasonal drop was experienced when 
the new seagrass crop started to come in after mid-summer. 


_. INDUSTRY: In general, local industry has stood up 
well in a year when it has encountered the full blast of 
competition in world markets. As indicated in another 
chapter, there were signs that world production of the 
type of consumer goods manufactured in the Colony had 


just about caught up with demand and this has led to severe ~ 


competition particularly from Japan in many of Hongkong’s 
traditional markets. There have been sharp reductions in 
profits and prices have been substantially reduced all round, 
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but the position has been somewhat assisted in many cases 
by reductions in the costs of raw materials, 3 

__ This increased competition is having the effect of 
obliging all manufacturers to pay fevates attention to quality 


cutting out of some of the less efficient units, is bound to 


react favourably on world opinion as to the quality of local. 
products. 


_» Spinning—The cotton spinning mills of which fourteen 
were in operation at the end of the year continued through- 
out to run day and night shifts; 7,104 new spindles. were 
installed during the year bringing the total in operation at 
the end up to 206,986. The installation of an additional 
5,100 spindles is under consideration. ee 


Maximum production capacity based on 20s counts is 


16,166 bales of 400 pounds each per month and during the 


year, 166,063 bales were produced. 
-- . Several mills installed new plants consisting of wind- 


ing and doubling machines for the manufacture of multifold — 
_.yarns. Several units. of combing machines .. have..-heen 


ordered which will enable finer counts of yarn to be pro- 
duced and will, at the same time, still further improve th 
quality of the standard counts of yarn. | eed 
- -—In addition to cotton spinning there are two mills pro- 
ducing silk thread, two fitted out for the production of 
hand knitting wools and two producing sewing threads. 


Weaving—The number of registered weaving sheds at 
the end of the year was 153 although there are in addition 
a large number of smaller units operating a substantial 
number. of hand, looms in cottage type factories. 


There were an estimated 4,500 power looms in opera- 
tion having a maximum power capacity of nearly 12 million 
Square yards per month based on 36’’ wide sheeting. Pro- 
duction capacity of the other looms is not known, but 
could be accepted as being very large, 


Demand throughout the year was poor, and most. of 
the weaving sheds were on part time production at one time 
_ Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing—Forty-one factories 
were in operation during 1952, practically all of them being 


fitted out for the processing of cloth. For the manufacture 


of cordage, rope and twine, thirty-nine factories were in 
operation and an additional fourteen were occupied in the 
production of subsidiary textile articles not classified above. 
It_is understood that a new high pressure dyeing plant 
embodying the most modern equipment for bleaching and 
dyeing yarns of all descriptions is shortly to be installed: © 


Labour—Of the total of about 100 thousand registered 


workers the Colony, no_less than. 33 thousand were 


engaged in the textile industry and it is estimated that an 
additional 10/15 thousand were employed during the year 
in unregistered factories.. These figures show a slight in- 


crease over the number of workers employed during the 
previous year. 


| Mention has been made several times during the year 
of the setting up of a technical training establishment for 
the purpose of producing skilled workers for the industry, 

fly recognised to be a vital need if Hong- 
kong’s textiles are to continue to keep their present place 


Exports—It is noteworthy that out of the Colony’s 


total exports of locally manufactured goods during 1952, 
which amounted to more than $486 million, textile products — fi 


were responsible for more than $308 million. representing 


- 68.64% of the total. 


More than 80 thousand 400 pound bales of cotton yarn — 
were. shipped having a total value of nearly $138 million — 
and 17 million square yards of piecegoods valued at $26. 


million were also shipped. Export prices for yarn based 
on 20s counts varied from $2,043 per bale in the early 
art of the year to $1,368 at the end, and for shirtings from 
$76.55 per piece of 40 yards in January to $41.66 in Decem- 
ber. In ‘addition to the above exports nearly 5 million 


‘cotton singlets valued at over $95 million, and over one 


million dozen shirts valued at nearly $50 million were also 


though it may lead to the 
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_ Im general the course of the market during the first 
half é6f thé year was unsteady and dull and some recovery 
took place, at lower prices, in the last six months. The 
rincipal buyers for yarns were Indonesia, Formosa, 

akistan,. Burma and Thailand while piecegoods found most 
interest in Indonesia, Formosa and the Philippine Republic, 
with lesser quantities going to Burma, British Africa, Ceylon 
and other countries in the British Commonwealth. Restric- 
tions on imports generally imposed by the Governments in 
many of the Hongkong Textile Industry’s important mar- 
kets make the immediate outlook not too bright, but the 
stagnant state of the textile trade is not confined to Hong- 
kong and applies to centres of textile manufacture through- 
out the world. Some signs of approaching relief were 
becoming evident at the end of the year, but manufacturers 


ce exporters expect that the rate of improvement will be 
slow. | 


- Cement—The cement using trades maintained a high 
level of economic activity throughout the period and the 
total consumption of cement in the Colony (after allowing 


for exports), seems to have been about 155 thousand tons, 


the highest for any year since the war. Japanese cement 


accounted for the greater part of the business. | 


The Green Island Cement Company Limited, operating 
the Colony’s only cement manufacturing plant, kept in full 


operation through most of the year employing about three 
hundred workers continuously. 


_ The year was marked by a sharp fall of from 20% to 
25% in the prices of both imported and locally manufactured 


cement and heavy competition developed in the closing 
months. 


| It. is noteworthy that locally manufactured cement is 
being used for the new Tai Lam Chung Dam, which is 


expected to keep the factory occupied for the next two 
years. 


_Firecrackers—A serious setback to the Colony’s 1952 
Firecracker trade occurred in May when the Foreign Assets 
Control in Washington announced that import licences would 
be required in future for goods from Hongkong, Macao and 
China which were considered historically of Chinese Origin. 
Firecrackers were specifically named among a large number 


of commodities. 


Exporters, therefore, immediately set about obtaining 
all possible evidence for submission to their U.S.A. clients 
proving that little or none of the raw materials used in 
the manufacture of Firecrackers were of Chinese Origin. 
Unfortunately, exporters’ documentary evidence re- 
jected as unsatisfactory and eventually the Foreign Assets 
Control in Washington sent a representative, Mr. Charles 
de Zevallos, to conduct investigations at Macao and Hong- 
kong. This gentleman did not arrive until October and, 
therefore,. prospects of his being able to complete his in- 
vestigations and submit his report to Washington in time 
to allow licences for the Christmas 1952 trade were very 

As a consequence, with the exception of shipments 
effected during the first few months of the year, against 
gti orders, no business with the U.S.A. was done for 

Up to the close of the year no definite news had been 
received from Washington that import licences would be 
approved but before Mr. de Zevallos left Hongkong he 
indicated that there would be no doubt regarding the 
issuance of licences but in all probability they would be 
based on a quota system—depending upon U.S.A. importers’ 
gures over the period of the four years, 1948, 1949, 1950 — 


Firecrackers exported to Canada and South East Asia 
maintained the previous years’ totals and in some instances 
slight improvements were noticed. 


Baskets—-The volume of trade in general must be con- 
sidered quite satisfactory... Apart from the usual summer 
price decrease and autumn increase, the first cost of all 
items remained quite uniform during the year. 


The principal buying market was as usual the United 
States, and while the turnover of some exporters suffered 
on. account of not being able to ship traditional Chinese 
Merchandise, such as bamboo bread baskets, it is estimated 
that nearly 10,000 crates of various types were in fact 
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shipped over the 
ness was noted. - 
The basketware trade 
limited by the Board of Trade quota, has shown little pro- 
ess, although it is 
e made should that quota be lifted or increased. :: 


year. A slight drop in fishing creel busi-* 

manufactured goods ‘selling at extremely low prices. 
apparent that progress could easily 


Shipments to Australia were limited mainly to-picnic 


hampers and shopping baskets and while buyers continued 


_Stantial supplies at: costs which enabled them to offer their 
products at competitive prices, and from June onwards local 


severely. 


Rope and Hemp—The difficulties experience 


d ‘during. 


1951 in obtaining’ raw materials for the rope manufactur- 


ing trade were entirely overcome in 1952 although prices 
for Manila hemp became somewhat firmer towards the end 
of the year. | 


Manufacturing in the Colony was carried on through- 


__ Indonesia, Thailand and India. 


FAR SAST ; 
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turn what could have been a ‘disastrous year into quite a 
successful one. Towards the end of 1951 many of Hong- 
kong’s markets in the South Seas ‘were flooded by Japanese | 
anu- 
facturers got. together and reduced prices three times during 
the first half of 1952; but in spite of this Japanese goods . 
were still offering at’ between 15% and 20% lower prices. 
However, supplies of raw materials became easier during 
May and ‘local manufacturers: were able to -obtain sub- 


goods began to recapture man 


any of. the markets. which had 
appeared lost, with substantia 


orders coming in from 
+: Qne of the most difficult problems which local shippers 
had. tc face was in the Indonesian market to which, it 


out the year by the Hongkong Rope Manufacturing Coule ” transpired, Japanese shippers were able to send their goods 


pany Ltd., who report that production during the year was 
down by about one third compared with 1951, local sales 
and exports to other Eastern markets having somewhat de- 
clined due to import restrictions and increasing competition. 


Preserved Ginger—1952 was not a particularly good 
ear for Exporters of preserved ginger. Shipments total- 


packing, mostly in jars, as compared with 26,500 casks and 
5,000 cases in 1951, the total values being $5 million in 
1952 against $6% million in the previous. year. 
2,100 tons exported during the year, the United Kingdom 
and Holland took 1,800 tons, Canada 120 tons, Australia 
and South Africa 120 tons, and Germany 60 tons. Exports 
to the United States of 
by the embargo. 


upplies of raw ginger 


from South China were plenti- 
ful during the July-October season and costs about 10% 
down on 1951. Costs of ‘other raw materials and packing 
were also down between 10% and 20%. These reduced 
costs enabled the Ginger Syndicate to reduce selling prices 
first of all in August by about 12% and again in December 
by about 20% and these reductions helped demand from 
abroad to rise considerably so that Exporters look forward 
to 1953 with somewhat more confidence. — | | 


Torch Cases—More’ than forty :factories are engaged 
in this industry, employing over 12,000 persons, and the 
experience of Manufacturers varied during 1952, some 
having a better and others a poorer year than 1951. Some 
1,973,650 dozen cases were shipped from Hongkong amount- 
ing to over $40,000,000 in value, the principal buyers being 
India and Indonesia and various South American countries. 
The United Kingdom also entered this market taking more 
than $2,000,000 worth of local torch cases. . 


With a fall in the costs of raw materials, the Manufac- 
turers entered a phase of keen competition when drastic 
reductions, reflecting cheaper costs, were made in prices. 
This action reduced margins of profit eonsiderably although 
oS STRCEER, orders from markets which had been buying else- 

Raw materials, such as brass sheets and tin plate, were 
principally imported from-the United Kingdom although 
the United States of America and Japan also provided a 


Torch Bulbs——The po 


Of the 


or year which this industry had.in 


_ Indonesian market. 


America were completely stopped — 


_. those made in 1951. 


at ocean freight rates lower than those applicable. from 


- Hongkong. ‘The: manufacturers made a direct approach to 


the. Hongkong Shipping: Companies, and as a result of this. 
and of representations by the Dept. of Commerce & In- 
dustry and by the.Chamber, ocean freight rates enamel- 
ware from Hongkong to Indonesia were reduced from $126 


. ,per ton first of all to $99 in May, then to $88 in September | 
ing 21,000 casks of 2 cwts; each and 5,500 cases of various . 


and finally to $64 in November which undoubtedly helped 
local manufacturers to maintain their position in the 


“a i addition tothe above factors the decision by Gov- 
ernment to restrict the flow of Japanese manufactured 


goods through the Colony, which was.made in November, 


has undoubtedly been of great assistance to local producers. 
Vacuum: Flasks—For manufacturers and exporters of 
vacuum flasks, 1952 was the poorest year since the close 
of ‘the Pacific War, exports being down to about 60% of 

The restrictions imposed by the 


. Australian Government cut down Australian purchases to . 


.. 1952 


1951 put out of operation many of the smaller factories 


so that at the end of 1952 there were no more than about 
ten factories in production -employing some 2000/3000 
workers. Business done during the year under review 
amounted to slightly over $4 million of which nearly one 
tenth was in respect of exports to the United Kingdom.. 
Indonesia and India were the principal buyers and. some 


shipments on a smaller scale were made to various! South. 


American countries. 


Enamelware—Of the sixty-four furnaces installed in 
the Colony’s twelve enamelware factories, forty-five were 


in operation during 1952 
to some $45 million. 

The outstanding feature 
operation and persistence of local manufacturers which 
enabled them to face up to very difficult conditions and 


, and the business done amounted 


about 25% of what they had been; and restrictions of 
imports were also imposed’ by the Governments of Indonesia 
and of the Philippines Republic. The demand in India has 
shown no signs of revival since the import restrictions of 
1949, and there was also a poor demand from Burma, ~ 
Indochina and: South America with Japanese competition — 
being felt, particularly in the latter markets. | 

‘During the year several factories suspended operations, 
there being no more than four operating at the end. The 
higher quality -products in general maintained their sales, 
finding quite brisk demand in Thailand: and Malaya as well 
as enjoying a strong ‘local 

Raw materials continued to be plentiful throughout 


-the year and down in cost by about 25% to 30%, thus 


enabling sale prices to follow them down by about 15%, 
and encouraging the hope that those factories still in opera- 
tion will be able to find better markets in 1953. — } 
| Needles—Like many other local industries the manu- 
factyrers of needles had an extremely difficult year in 
: The principal difficulty. which they were up against 
was competition from the Japanese manufactured goods 
which was accentuated by the placing on the world’s markets 
cf the stocks of more than twenty factories in that. country, 
cut of a total of thirty, which had closed during the latter 
‘part of 1951, and whose assets in the way of finished pro- 
ducts were: liquidated at a fraction of their original cost, 
in some cases being sold at only 50% to 70% of cost. 

A further ge ogee was the closing of the Indian 
market in July. This position arose through overbuying 


~~ in_1951, and although India remained during the year one 


of the principal buyers her purchases were but a fraction 
of what they had been in the previous two years. — 


_. Exports to a total of over $1,300,000 were made to a 
variety of. countries, Indonesia, Formosa and India in that 


order being. principal buyers... These figures show a 30% 


of the year was. the co-. 


_ decrease on 1951, but. local manufacturers look to the future 


_ with some confidence and anticipate that the position will 


improve before the end. of the first half year in 1953, and 


a that trade for the year will approach the figures 
0 51. 
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ITS PRESENT STATUS AND TREND 


M. Tamaoki 


Post-war Growth in Population. 


It was only in the period marking the transition from 
1949 to 1950 that the population flow which had been in 
an abnormal state of fluctuation since the war’s end began 


its return to a normal state. In 1950 both the birth and 
death rate registered the lowest figures since 1899. This . 
article will deal with the developments leading up to stability — 


and will also touch upon the pre-war trend. 


The history of Japan’s census dates back more than 
thirty years to the first census in 1920. Table 1 shows 
the general trend of the increase in population for the 
period. The population increase rate for a five year period 
reached its peak in 1925-30 with 7.9%, registering a gradual 
decline thereafter. The progress. of the war and the con- 
fusion following on the heels of defeat resulted in a tem- 


- porary absolute decrease of 0.7%, only to jump to an all- 
time high of 15.6%. 


Looking now at the population in- 
crease rate for the fifteen year period before and after 
1935, it is seen that for the latter period there has_been a 
slow decline in the increase rate as evidenced by the per- 
centage of 21.1% for the latter period as against 24.0% for 
the former. 


1. Population in Japan = ~- 
Dates of. population 


census or popula- Population Rate of 
tion surveys (1,000 persons) increase 
% 
Note: pre-war figures are aijusted to areas. under the 


administrative authority of the Japanese govern- 

ment. 

a) Includes 1,682,000 military personnel (approximately 

1 million were outside Japan). 

b) Excludes military personnel exdept those who were 
actually living with their fanmfilies. 

c) Excludes foreigners and military personnel who were 
still outside Japan. 

d) Excludes all Chinese and. also Koreans and Formosans 
who reported that they wished to be repatriated. 

e) Excludes Allied personnel, missions, etc.. 


Japan’s population, which had shown a temporary drop- 


off near the end of the war,. suddenly jumped with the 
surrender, showing 83,200,000 at the time of the 1950 
census. The population increase for the approximately five- 
year period following the war’s end toes no less than 


11,200,000. (15.6%). 


Population increase is made up of two elements, social 
increase (the difference between the population flow into and 
out of the country) and natural increase (excess of births 
over deaths). The population increase for the five-year 
period from October 1945 to end of September 1950 is 
itemized in Table 2. According to the table, the social 
increase for this five-year period was 5,055,000 or the 
difference between military and civilian repatriates and the 
demobilized 6,249,000 (military 3,009,000; civilian 3,136,- 


000; unknown 104,000) and foreigners leaving Japan 1,194,- 


000; while the natural increase for the same five-year period 
was 6,739,000 or a ratio of 43 to 57 for social and natural 
increase respectively. It is noteworthy that these figures 
evidence the large part played by military and civilian re- 
patriates {apart of course from qualitative considerations) 
in the post-war population increase. 


Details of the Post-war Population 
(in 1,000 persons) 


Net migration Net natural 
increase increase 

% % 
3,556 95 191 5 
1,001 40 1,470 60 
1949-50 31 2 1,536 98 


Percentage diate the ratio to total inarease. 
This large inflow of military and civilian repatriates 


. during the short.period following the surrender resulted in 
. @ jump in marriages and the number of births. Thus, in 


1945-46, the social increase accounted for 95% of the total 
population increase. 

Subsequently, however, the social increase percentage 
showed a rapid decline, and from 1947 the relative positions 
of social and natural increase were reversed. The period 
1949-1950 thus showed 98% for natural increase or a return 
to normal pre-war conditions (average for the 1920-1950 
period was natural increase 98%). 

Table 3 shows the post-war population growth. Notable 
points are the sudden rise in the birth rate directly after 
the war’s end, the subsequent drop in the birth rate, and 
the drop in the death rate. The jump in the birth rate 
after the war is to be attributed to the fact that the great 
majority of military repatriates were adults and to the 


- consequent rise in the marriage rate. The subsequent drop 


in the birth rate was due among other things to the problem 
of the means of subsistence, a problem which wi!l be dis- 
cussed later. Here we will limit our remarks to pointing 
out the increase in the still-birth rate as an alleviating force 
in the pressure exerted by a growing population. The birth- 
rate thus registered 25.6% in 1951, the lowest ss in 
either the pre- or post-war period. 


3. Yearly Vital Statistics (%) 


Natural (a) 
Live-birth (a) Death (a) increase 

rate rate rate 
1935-89 ,, 27.2 17.3 11.9 
1950 ew 28.3 10.9 17.4 
1951 10.0 | 16. 6 


1935 and 1940. 


; (op Bate per 1,000 live birth; (c) Rate per 1,000 birth; (d) 


a (b) Death rate (d) 

death Still-birth (c) Marriage (a) by causes 
rate rate rate Tuberculosis Pneumonia 

110.4 49.8 8.1 194.4 151.6 
86.9 42.8 / 9.8 212.5 153.2 
76.7 7 44.2 12.0 187.2 130.1 
61.7 50.9 11.9 179.4: 66.1 
62.5 66.7 10.3 168.8 68.9 
59.8 184.3 8.6 146.8 65.7 
57.1 91.6 8.0 111.1 60.5 


Rate per 100,000 population. 


t 
e 
] 
2S Pre-war death rates per causes 
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The decline in the death rate was principally due to im- 
provements in health standards, that is, to improvements in 


. the infant death rate and the death rate for pneumonia: 
The 10.0% 


and tubercular diseases (see Table 3). 
rate for 1951 also represents an all-time low. 


Geographical Shifts in Population 

For a study of the distribution of population by dis- 
tricts, the statistics of population by prefectures and those 
by cities and towns and villages can be utilized. Through 
statistics of each population census can be grasped at what 
time and in which districts the population was concentrated, 
and which districts constituted a replenishment source. 
ever, in order to make clear the causes of this population 


movement, it will be necessary to investigate the economic : 


structure of each district as a decisive factor in maintaining 
_ population. As the principal industry of towns and villages 


is agriculture, the relation between the population maintain-. 


ing capacity of agriculture in towns and villages and that 
of the manufacturing industry in cities, in particular large 
cities, may be investigated by the utilization of statistics of 
population by cities and by towns and villages.. Therefore, 


the problem of “flight of farmers from rural areas’ will 


be treated here, rather than the problem of “poverty in the 

North-Eastern part of Japan”. 

: The urban population reached its highest level in 1944, 
showing a subsequent sudden drop as a result of an intensified 

evacuation program. Despite gradual growth in the urban 


population after the war, the 1944 high has not yet been 


reached. 
The 1950 census shows urban population at 31,203,000 
as against a rural population of 51,996,000. Expressing this 


as index numbers based on 1920 as 100, urban population 


hint a more than threefold increase with 311.4 while rural 
population shows a considerable slow-up with 4114.6.  _ 
Rural population reached its high in 1947, and the 
1950 census accordingly showed indications of a downward 
trend. Subsequent estimates based on the Labour Force 


Survey confirm this trend, and it is estimated that the rural 
population in December 1951 had reached 51,290,000 (urban - 


39.6%, rural 60.4%). 

The growth of urban population again after the war 
and its threefold increase during the thirty-year period from 
1920 may be attributed to (a) regrouping of urban and 
rural administration units, (b) natural increase in urban 
population, and (c) inflow of population from rural areas. 


(a) Regrouping of Urban and Rural Administrative 
Units 

The standard city has been set at ,000 
over, but no rigid standard has been set as regards popula- 
tion to discriminate between urban and rural population 
groups. 
tion of municipal bodies while rural population refers to 
the total population of towns and villages. The lowest 
population group of municipalities begins therefore at 20,000 
while there are many towns and villages with a population 
of over 50,000. Some municipalities have consolidated 
with neighbouring towns and _  =~villages, while some 
towns and villages have been consolidated into municipali- 
ties. This development is evidenced by the fact that while 
there were only 81 municipalities at the 1920 census the 
number had jumped to 248 by 1950. 

Consequently, the surveyed areas for the urban popula- 
tions have differed with the several censuses. For example, 
on the basis of the surveyed areas for 1947, it is estimated 
that the relative weights of the urban and rural populations 


were 32.9% and 67.1% respectively, figures which are quite | 


close to the present ones. 
(b) Natural Increase of Urban Population 


Generally speaking, both the birth and death rates of 
what we have here called urban areas are lower than those 


How- 


Urban population merely refers to the total popula- . 


under the pressure of war. 


. BAR EASTE 


: Economic EVIEW 


prevailing in rural areas; and ‘the difference between the 
birth and death rates, which represents the natural increase, 
is: also lower in the urban than in the rural areas. The 
sharp decline in the death rate of urban areas, however, 


has brought about a rise in the rate of natural increase 
; exceeding even pre-war levels and has been a prratpec rs: 
' factor in the growth of. urban population. 


Note: (Phe natural increase rate for urban areas was 5.6% in 1920, 
19.4% in 1947, and 14.6% in 1951 with the corresponding 
figures for rural areas at 13.0%, 20. 3%, and 16:2% respec- 
tively. A major factor in the: drop in the birth rate is 
the rise in the number of contraception cases (including 
only those cases of four or more: months of pregnancy, those — 
of three months and under not being covered by the statistics) ; 
as evidenced by the jump in the ratio of contraception cases 
to each thousand births from urban 19.6% and rural 6.5% 
in 1948 to urban 81.7% and rural 30.1% in 1951. — 


(e) Inflow of Population from Rural Areas 


From the economic standpoint, the increase of popula- 
tion from this source is the most significant. The Bureau 
of Statistics, the Prime Minister’s Office, recently conducted 
a sampling survey of this aspect. According to this survey, 
population shifts during the approximately four-year period 
from October 1947 to December 1950 show rural-urban 
shifts 2,820,000 and urban>rural shifts 1,190,000, or a net 
gain in urban population of 1,650,000 (besides these shifts 
were intra-urban shifts 1,980,000 and intra-rural shifts 


The 20-39 years age group constitutes the largest pro- 
portion in both inflow and outflow of population. In. the 
net population gain for urban areas alone, the 14-19 years 
group leads followed by the 20-39 years group. The sex 
groupings in the net — gain were men 700,000 and 
women 950,000. 


Population Shifts between Several 


First, a study will be made of developments pertaining 
to employees as classified by the three major industrial 
branches in ordér to gain an insight into the main stream 
of population shifts between industries. 
termed primary industries refer to the agricultural, forestry 


“and marine industries; secondary industries refer to the eS 


mining, manufactures and construction industries; and ter- 
tiary industries refer to wholesale and retail business and « 
other types. 


4. Employed Persons by Industry Groups 
Gin 1,000 ‘persons)’ 


Total forestry manufacturing Trading 
fishery and construction ‘and others 

1920 26,966 14,442 53.6 5,576 20.8 

1930 29,341 14,490 49.3 5,993 20.4 8,858 £0.97. 
1940 32,231 14,192 8,419 26.0. . 9,620 29.9 

1950 35,575 17,224 48 3 7,601 21.4 10,750 30.2 


In the examination of employee shifts between the 
three industrial branches there is an increase of all persons 
accepting jobs during the first ten-year period of approxi- 


mately 2,300,000, of which 2,000,000 were absorbed by 
tertiary industries. 


The total increase during the next ten- 
year period was 2,900,000, of which 2,400,000 were absorbed 


_ by secondary industries. 


During the seven-year ‘period covering the war oe 
post-war periods, persons accepting jobs increased . only - 
1,100,000. However, primary industries showed a huge in-* 
crease of 3,600,000 as a result of flow-backs from the 
secondary and tertiary industries of 1,000,000 and 1,500,000 | 
respectively. This signifies a complete breakdown. of the 
industrial reorganization and labour mobilization carried out 
The last three-year period 
ending in 1950 was characterized by changes no less striking ~ 


What we have here . 


| 
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than those of the preceding periods. Thus, the number of 
persons employed in the ptimary. industries again startéd to 
drop, while secondary industries changed from a downward 
to an upward trend, and tertiary industries showed notable 
increases. Judging by the employee distribution of 1950, 


the industrial structare had barely reached the of 


1930. 


Specially noteworthy in the development described above 
was the fact. that the population distribution in primary 
industries has continually lagged behind the growth evidenced 
by the other industrial branches and shown a downward 
trend, excepting, of course, the abnormal period directly 
after the war. More recent developments can be clarified 
only by consulting other materials. However, it will first 


be necessary to compare the number of employees- in the. 


varieus industrial branches in order to ascertain the causes 
underlying the shifts and alternations in employees occurring 
up to this time. ° 
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male employees in the metal and machinery industries and 
a decrease of about 500,000 female employees in the spinning 
and weaving industry. This helps to explain in part the 
sudden rise in agricultural workers mentioned above. Al- 
though the metal and machinery industries continued to de- 
crease in 1950, spinning and weaving, foodstuffs, paper, and 
printing showed recovery; and manufactures thus showed 
a general increase of about 200,000 over 1947. 


Conclusion 

Agriculture and forestry shared only a minor part in 
the national income by industries, and the “level of produc- | 
tion” (income per person) remained at an extremely low 
level, while workers in this field occupied more than half 
of the total employed. A consideration of these facts 
serves to clarify the nature of the present population problem. 
As a part of the agricultural populatien stayed behind in 
the farm villages as a potential force of unemployed it 


5. Employed Persons by Industries 


(in 1,000 persons) 


Whole- Trans- 
Agri- Forestry sale & Finance portation Profes- Public 
Total culture & | Construc- Manufac- _ retail & real &commvu- _ sional service 
5 hunting Fishery Mining tion turing trade estate nication service 
’ 1920 26,966 13,727 189 526 _ 421 717 4,438 2,650 130 1,133 1,932 579 
1930 29,341 13,742 — 186 562 314 977 4,702 4,113 194 1,289 2,459 733 
Total 3 1940 32,231 . 13,363 292 538 596 978 6,845 4,083 298 1,516 2,887 618 
1947 33,329 16,622 480 710 667 - 1,820 5,440 2,115 251 1,709 2,656 915 
1950 35,575 | 16,132 402 690 576 1,379 5,646 3,835 363 1,806 3,156 1,508 © 
e » ¥920 16,820 © 7,469 - 157 490 324 710 2,892 1,831 118 1,068 864 564 
1930 18,878 _. 7,465 156 509 270 970 3,276 2,904 175 1,197 1,189 704 
‘Male 1940 19,599 Get 252 471 S27... 956 4,959 2,608 226 1,355 1,294 527 
1947 20,622 8,013: 418 612 568 1,268 3,981 1,433 167 1,510 1,611 733 
1950 21,811 "1,819 345 614 . 611 1,301 4,025 2,343 241 1,608 1,700 1,251 
1920 10,146 6,257 _ 82 87 96 7 1,547 819. 13 65 1,068 16 
: 1930 10,463 6,276 31 53 45 7 1,426 1,209 18 92 1,270 © 30 
Fentale 1940 12,632 7,092 . 67 69 22 1,887 1,476 71 162 1,593 91 
1947 12,707 8,609 62 97 100 52 1,459 681 84 199 1,046 182 
1950 18,763 | 8,314 56 76 65 By sj 1,492 121 197 1,456 257 


A striking feature is the considerable difference in the 
make-up existing between the pre- and post-war periods. 
For example, the number of agricultural workers remained 
almcst stationary for the twenty years preceding the war 
despite a gradual rise in the total number of employees. 


Relatively speaking, therefore, the composition ratio 
of agricultural workers followed a-downward trend. Al- 
though the ratio showed both an absolute and relative rise 
directly after the war, it began to drop again in 1950. 
Looking now at the sex distribution of agricultural workers, 
male workers predominated from 1920 to 1930, with the 
relative positions reversed from 1940 to after the war as a 
result of growing military mobilization (including conscrip- 
tion of workers for the armaments industries). : 


An exactly opposite trend was exhibited by industrial 
employees. In 1940 they numbered more than 6,800,000 
as armaments production brought on prosperity, but regis- 
tered a 1,400,000 drop below the 1940 level in 1947. This 
drop was mainly the result of a decrease of about 900,000 


1,621 


has been instrumental in dragging down the “level of pro- 
duction” in agriculture and forestry. Moreover the natural 
increase rate of farm villages is higher than that of the 
cities, with about 60% of Japan’s population increase taking 
place in the former. Such circumstances have served to 
aggravate the population problem facing the farm village 


of today. 


Over-population in the farm villages constitutes a signi- 


ficant aspect of the general population problem. However, 


this problem, together with the associated problems of the 
increase in population elements capable of production and 


the ageing of the population, constitutes only one link in 


the series of problems generally termed the population 
problem. It-must be recognized that the population problem 
is now reaching the critical stage where a solution will be 
possible only on the basis of a fundamental plan which takes 
due account not only of economic but of eee problems 
as well. 


THE MOLUCCAS 


What has become of those famous “Spice Islands”, for 
the monopoly of which foreign people fought a hard fight 
in past centuries? Have they lost importance in history? 
What is the function of the Moluccas in present day Indo- 
nesia? It was largely because. of the fame of those “Spice 


Islands” that the first European adventures made voyages 
to find their way to this part of the world. When it was 
still the Middle Ages in Europe, and the time of the king- 
doms of Sriwidjaja and Madjapahit in Indonesia, those spices 
were already on the trade market and important among the 
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products exported to other South Asian countriés. They 
were Moluccan spices. 


The Moluccas is the name given to the islands between 
Sulawesi (Celebes) and Irian (New Guinea). They are the 
easternmost islands of the Indonesian Archipelago before 
the coast of Irian. At that time there were already some 
local sultanates in the Moluccas, including the ones of Ter- 
nate, Tidore and Batjan. 
in the beginning of the 16th century, having already di 
covered India and Malaya. A hundred years later, when 
-Portuguese power was waning, the Dutch came to the 
Indonesian archipelago. Though they first stopped at Java, 


they thought it wiser soon afterwards to go further east 
They knew how important 


to find the islands of the spices. 
it was to establish their power in this region. In 1609 
they took Ambon and put in there the first Governor- 
General Pieter Both. Nutmeg and cloves then were like 
gold abroad. The Dutch were attracted too by teripangs 
and other sea-products and by kasuaris, birds of paradise. 


Not only the Dutch were attracted when the Portuguese 
were losing their hold. The British came in too. Bitter 
rivalry and fighting between foreign powers determined to 
secure the monopoly was to continue after 1609. 
after this date the Dutch occupied Ambon and Banda, 
while the English séized another island, Roen, from which 


they were later driven away by the Dutch. So the im- 


portant islands fell from one hand into another, and the 
people of the islands exchanged one master for another. 
How bloodily this struggle for the monopoly was fought, 
was evidenced by the “Massacre of Ambon” in 1623, a 


grim killing by the Dutch of all English and Portuguese 
nationals in Ambon, 


Frequently the people of the Islands tried to revolt 
against the foreign occupants. The best known are the 
revolts of Ambon, Saparua and Ternate. In the beginning 
of the nineteenth century by suppressing the rebellions in 
those islands, the Dutch brought in a quiet period. The 
Dutch were then establishing schools and churches, chris- 


tianizing the people and they succeeded to some extent in. 


isolating the Moluccas politically from the rest of Indonesia. 
For centuries and up till a decade ago, from the time of 
Diponegoro till that of Hatta and Sjahrir, the Moluccas 


were the place of exiled political prisoners from other 


parts of Indonesia. 


When Indonesian sovereignty was recognized by the 
Tutch in December 1949 there was no national army station- 
ed in the Moluccas which could immediately take over 
military responsibilities from the Dutch army there. Under 
the agreement of the preceding Round Table Conference 
at the Hague the Netherlands Indies Army was to 
carry on in its work until the necessary changes were effected 
with the arrival of the Republican army. However the 
sending of national troops to that region was delayed 
because of technical reasons, the great distance and the 
shortage of shipping. This situation was used by local 
separatists to make an attempt, against the Republic of 
Indonesia. Their propaganda against the Republic was sup- 
ported by disappointed members of the Royal Netherlands 
Indies army, all of them afraid of demobilization and re- 
prisals, amd many of them refugees who had fled to the 
Moluccas after having failed in the military coup against 
the Republic at Macassar.* It was by these groups that 


the Ambonese ‘Republic of the South Moluccas” proclaimed 


itself in May, 1950. 


* On. April 5, 1950 «a rebellion of ex-soldiers of the Netherlands 
Indies Army under Andi Azis broke out at Makassar. 
some r 


rebellion, fled to Ambon. There Soumokil sponsored ii proclamation of 
the Republic of the South Moluccas. 


The Portuguese reached Ambon, 


Soon 


After this failed 
ls, among whom Dr. Soumokil one of the. organizers of the. 


“of Ambon at the end of September. 


tives of the political parties. 
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‘The government at Djakarta made number of at- 
tempts to solve the problem thus presented in a peaceful 
way, finally sending a goodwill delegation of several well 
known Ambonese personalities, the foremost of them being 


_ Dr. Leimena, the Minister of Health. However when all 
attempts had failed and this delegation was not allowed to 


land in Ambon or establish any contacts which might have 
been the basis for a peaceful solution of the problem, the 
Government decided to send military forces. The first 
troops landed on Buru in August 1950, and on the island 
On the 8rd of 
November, after a series of hard fights, they finally took 
Ambon, the place where the republic had been eames 
six months before. | 


The larger, less densely inhabited island of Ceram, 
to which many of the revolters fled when Ambon was lost 
to them, remained a military challenge for the govern- 
ment for a considerable time. Although the coastal areas 
were taken in 1950, large-scale operations on the island 
did not start before the end of 1951. At Christmas time 
1951, the commander of the army on Ceram ordered pre- 
sents to be dropped from the air into the headquarters 
of the rebel forces, then hidden in the woods. If the state- 
ments of the leaders of the Ambonese church in Djakarta 
had not convinced the revolters \of the falseness of the 
Soumokil propaganda that the Republic of Indonesia was 
anti-Christian, this gesture did convince them. A week 
later, most of the soldiers then at large surrendered to the — 
National Army. Their government capitulated at the be- 
ginning of January 1952. Some of ‘their leaders fled to 
Irian (Dutch New Guinea) and one or two to Holland. A 
handful of soldiers, an estimated 100 hid themselves in 
the mountain jungles in the North Western part of Ceram 
where some of them still remain. However it may be said 
that the unhappy South Moluccas affair was over at the 


time of the large-scale capitulations at the end of 1951 


and beginning of 1952. 


As soon as peace and order were reestablished, this 
region of Indonesia entered a period of reconstruction. On 
August 16, 1952 the “State of War and Siege” which placed 
governmental responsibility in the hands of the military 
authorities was lifted for the whole of the Moluccas. On 
the islands of Ambon and Ceram the milder “State of 
War” regulations are maintained. There has been a trans- 
fer of power to the Civil authorities and this is continuing. 


The Moluccas is a province. In the Dutch period the 
civil administration was divided into two regencies, North 
and South. The Republic of Indonesia thought it better to 
make three, and so there are the regencies of North, Central, 
and South-East Moluccas.: This division is regarded as 
more practical, considered from the ethnological-geographi- 
eal as well as from the administrative-technical point of 
view. The Moluceas are being given extensive autonomy. — 
Development towards wider autonomy was speeded up after 
the visit of Prime Minister Wilopo to the islands in May of 
last year. Pending the holding of general elections, pro- 
visional regional councils have been established in all of 
the three regencies, and the powers of the Moluccan pro- 
vincial government vis-a-vis the central government are 
now extensive, even as regards financial matters. The 
greater part of the members of these bodies are representa- 
Several members are nominees | 
of the Governor. 

* 

The Moluccas produce a great deal of copra, especial- 
ly in the North, and spices, particularly on the islands 
around Ambon. The island of Ambon itself exports cloves 
and nutmeg, while on Banda pepper is an important product. 


- 


The island of Buru, West of. Cerant, produces sates oil, 
a well known remedy for colds in Indonesia. 


a type of resin, and cocoa. From the groups of small. islands 


various sea-products, buffalo-hides, end also. copra. 


| The seas around the Moluccas are rich in fish. Small- 
seale fishing is to be found nearly everywhere. 
is virtually no modern equipment, this suffices only. for 


of foods. 


The economic balance of the Moluccas at the ‘moiient : 
is dependent on copra and clove prices. 


lays so much stress on the development of agriculture, Expr... 
cept on the Sanana islands in the West hardly: any rice is ~ 


grown in the Moluccas. It would be wrong to: ‘think. that. 


the Moluecas are incapable of supporting rice production. 


Although the area as a whole does not lend itself to rice- 


growing as much as most other parts of Indonesia, there 
are many parts of. it, particularly on Ceram, Buru and 
Halmaheira where there is. arable land, as yet uricultivated, 
with high rainfall and thick vaestation.' 


Work-has now siaried: on the: opening up of forests, the 
laying emt of ricefields, the establishment of 
fisheries. Soldiers of the national army in Ceram are 
taking an active part in this field of reconstruction. It is 
estimated that 125,000 hectares of ricefields ‘in the Moluccas 
can be opened up. This would mean an increase of pro- 
duction of 40,000 tons of rice a year, which would convert 
the Moluccas, in rice terms, from a “minus | Feaign” 
a “surplus region.” a 


This prospect opens ‘the ‘tot 


from other parts of Indonesia, especially from Java, Bali 


and Lombok. It is estimated that at least one man is: 


needed as leader for the opening up of every 100 hectares 
ricefield. So, for the. 125,000 hectares it will be possible 
for about 3,000 peasant-families to migrate from more 
densely populated parts of Indonesia. 


A local Agriculture Traihing School has been opened. 
From all parts of the Moluccas young cadres are being train- 
ed in Java in the fields of agriculture, horticulture, forestry 
and fishery, all this penne sponsored ak the Ministry of 
Agriculture, 


As to trade, this is very greatly siatisiaas by the 

lack of good transport and commypnications. There are 
too few ships to bring the products to other parts of Indo- 
nesia. Therefore the people depend on thé few merchants, 
most of them Chinese, who come to their shores to buy 
their products. The best way out of. this situation is re- 
vival of people’s cooperatives, with credits from the govern- 


when once catried far enough, will break. the monopoly 
of the Chinese traders and stabilize prices, 


Though the majority of the inhabitants of Ambon are 
Christians, mainly Protestants, the Moslem minority is not 
small. The Moslems live mostly on the Westcoast. The 


24 Ambon is a fine example of religious tolerance. 


The Moluccas’ greatest problem, econeimieally and. ad- 
ministratively, is communications. The Moluccas need no 
trains and few cars, but ships, small boats for quick, cheap 
and easy transport between the islands, and for contact 
with other parts of Indonesia. 


| ‘The Northern 
Moluccas have, besides copra, some manganese ore, dammar, — 


in the South come wood, ironwood, pearls, birds of paradise, — 


Since theré 


local consumption. Fish ona is a common 


This is why the’ 
central government in its reconstruction plan for, this region... “ei 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic REvIEW 


GOVERNMENT 


Education in Hongkong 


Annual Report Apr. 1, 


Historical—The first attempts to pro- 
vide education in Hongkong were un- 
supported unco-ordinated by 
Government and such education as 


there was existed through the efforts . 


of private and missionary bodies; but 
by 1850 a . Government-sponsored 
Education Committee had been esta- 
blished under the chairmanship of 
Bishop Smith, the first Bishop of 
Victoria. 


By 1853, there were 13 Government- 
aided schools with a total enrolment 
of 500 pupils, and, in addition, five 
missionary schools that accommodated 
a further 100. But progress was 
numerical rather than real, and the 
truth was that in the doldrums of the 
‘fifties education - might 
died out altogether. 

That it did not do so was due to the 
energy and vision of Dr. Legge. With 
the sympathy and support of the 
Governor, Sir Hercules Robinson, Dr. 
Legge replaced thé Education Com- 
mittee with a Board of Education and 
ange the direction of schools in the 
ands of a civil department directly 
responsible to the Governor. This ad- 
ministrative change was regarded local- 
ly as the establishment of secular as 
opposed to religious education but the 
‘sixties were a period of quite re- 
markable expansion in which mission- 
ary bodies and Government alike played 
their part. The valuable contribution 
made by the former was recognized in 
1872 by the offer of government 
grants. | 

A condition of government  as- 
sistance, however, was the restriction 
of religious teaching which the Pro- 
testant schools alone were willing to 
accept. This clause in the Code was 
modified in 1878 and the greater free- 
dom permitted in religious education 
immediately stimulated the develop- 
ment of grant-in-aid schools. The 
compromise thus |. achieved is an im- 
portant landmark in Hongkong’s educa- 
tional history. It brought to an end 
a struggle that had at times been bitter 
between the advocates of a secular and 
a religious form of teaching, and it 
ushered in a relationship on educational 
matters between the ,churches and 
Government that, despite occasional 
disagreements, has grown in friendli- 
ness with the years. . 

Indeed, for a time, the pendulum 
swung far in favour of the missionary 
schools, for when in 1879 Dr. Eitel 
was appointed Inspector of Schools he 
took the view that missionary grant- 
in-aid schools had rendered many 
government institutions redundant, and 
Queen’s College was saved from dis- 
solution only by being removed from 
the control of the Education Depart- 
ment. In the fifteen years from 


easily ‘have 


1951 to Mar. 31, 1952 


1881-1896 the number of mission 
schools increased from 37 to 101 
whereas the number of government 
schools fell from 35 to 16. Neverthe- 
less, average attendance continued to 
increase and the’ latter*years of the 
century saw the erection of a new and 
more stately. Queen’s College which, 
when opened in 1889, accommodated 
924 pupils; a new school at Saiying- 
pun in 1891 for 186 pupils, and, two 
years later, the presentation to Gov- 
ernment by Mr. E. R.. Belilios of a 
school for girls. In 1894 the Grant 
Code was amended by the provision 
of building grants. 

More significant still ‘was the ap- 
pointment in 1900 of an Education 


Committee of Enquity which recom- 
- mended among. other changes that oral 


methods sho be used in the teach- 


ing of English, that History and Geo- | 


graphy should be placed on a -more 
modern basis, and that greater atten- 
tion be given by the Chinese to the 
study of their own language. .. . 

In 1909 education in the Colony was 
placed under the control] of a Director 
of Education. In the same year classes 
for adult students were opened under 


the auspices. of. the Evening Institute... 


The provision of wider and better faci- 
lities for adult education was carried 
a great step further when during ‘the 
governorship of Sir Frederick Lugard 
and through the liberality of Sir 
Hormusjee Mody a beginning was made 
with the establishment of a Univer- 
sity, finally opened in 1912.. eo 
The following year saw the enact- 
ment of the first Education Ordinance. 
Under this ordinance all private schools 
in the Colony came under Government 
supervision and thereafter Government 
accepted full responsibility for the 
control and supervision of primary and 
secondary education: In 1920 the 
Board of Education was established as 
an advisory body. to “assist - the 
Director of Education in matters per- 
taining to the development and im- 


provement of Education in the Colony.” 


This Béard should not be confused with 
the earlier body set up by Dr. Legge 


which was the predecessor of the 
Education Department. 
The edu@€ation of British children 


grew from the Kowloon British School, 


opened in 1902 by Major General W. 


J. Gascoigne. The construction of the 


school was financed in pert by a sub-° 


stantial donation from Mr. (now Sir) 


Robert Ho Tung but it outgrew its 


accommodation so rapidly that four 


junior schools had to be erected to 


take care of British children under 
the age of 10. Eventually, in 1936, the 
Central British School moved into new 
and more commodious premises, where 


it still flourishes under the name of 


King George V 


‘Training College. 


School. Today, it 
has nearly 400 pupils, is open’ to 
children of all nationalities, and offers 
a form of secondary education closely 
akin to that given in English Grammar 


Meanwhile, with the 
pepulation, and with an_ increasing 
awareness of the vatue of education, 
Government and private bodies were 
spending considerable sums _ on the 
erection and expansion of other pri- 
mary and secondary schools. Junior © 
schools were established and the ad-. 
mission of. poor children to these and 
other government schools was facili- 
tated by the provision of scholarships. 
Several private donors also establish- 
ed . scho arships tenable in various 
schools, 
- In 1928 King’s College was opened 
by the Governor, Sir Cecil Clementi, 
and played an important part in the 
Colony’s educational system until, like 
Queen’s, it was destroyed during the 
Japanese occupation. After rebabilita- 
tion, the buildings housed a primary 


Schools. 


growth of 


‘school, hut in September last King’s 


once again became a secondary school 


during the afternoons while retaining 
‘ifs primary school functions 


during 
the mornings. 

-Meanwhile, a beginning had been 
made in technical education. In -1933, 
the Junior Technical School was open- 
ed and three years later the Technical 


College, which now offers many train- 


ing courses suited to the _ industrial 
requirements of the community, was 


| constructed. 


The next important historical land- 
mark was the report of a Committee 
which inquired into _ teacher-training 
in 19388. This Committee recommend- 
ed. that Government should proceed 
with the building of a Teacher Train- 


jng College that would provide a two- 


year full-time course for students de- 
siring to teach in primary schools, and 
within a short time the training of 


teachers was commenced in temporary 


premises. Eventually in 1940. the 
permanent building of a Teachers Train- 
ing College was opened- by _ the 
Governor, Sir Geoffrey Northcote, and 
was later named after him. In 1946 
the staffing of rural primary schools 
was provided for by the establishment 
at Fanling of the Rural Teachers. 
In September 1951, 
a third training college, to be. named 
the Grantham Training College, com- 
menced operation in borrowed pre- 
mises. This college has been founded 
with the specific object of training 
teachers for the urban Chinese primary 
schools. 

As Hongkong approached her cen- 
tenary in 1941 she might well. have 
looked back on her educational pro- 


gress with some measure of satisfac- 


tion, though a great deal remained to 
be done. Between the two world wars 
school attendance had risen from 25,000 
to 118,000. The increase in the en- 
rolment of girls was proportionately 


? 

i 
| 
| 
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greater than that of boys,’ reflecting 


a. more enlightened attitude to educa- 
tion, not only by government and by 


the schools, but by parents as well. 
‘The period of enemy occupation 
from 1941 to 1945 saw the destruction 


of practically all that -had béen built 


up. When Hongkong was liberated, 
school enrolment had decreased to the 
1879 total of 4,000 students; school 
buildings lay in ruins; equipment had 
been . destroyed; text-books were al- 
most non-existent, and worst of all, a 
large number of trained teachers had 
failed to survive. : cha 


The process of rehabilitation was 
laborious and difficult: buildings had 
to be improvised, equipment had to be 


_ made, teachers had to be trained, and 


all this in the face.of many other de- 
mands upon the _ resources of the 
Colony ... The process of rehabilita- 


tion has now been largely completed; — 


the school system had indeed expanded 
well beyond its pre-war limits. To- 


day there are ‘almost 195,000 students 


in schools and colleges other than 
Hongkong University; 177% of the 
school enrolment in December 1941. . 


One of the gréatest difficulties 
which Hongkong has had to face dur- 
ing recent years has been rapid _ in- 


erease in population due -to influx of 


refugees from China. At the last 
census in 1931.the population was 
850,000.: The outbreak of the Sino- 


Japanese war in 1937.caused an in- 
erease of several hundred thousand 


and the estimated total in 1941 was 
1,800,000. At the end of ‘the war the 
total dropped to no more than 600,000 
but this figure steadily increased, and 
during the last four or five years poli- 


‘tical events in China again caused great 


numbers of Chinese 


“the age distribution is the same now _ 


to enter. the 
Colony.. The population now is over 
two millions; some quarter of a million 
more than the estimated total just prior 
to the war. The provision of fully 


tional children is a task of such magni- 
tude that it cannot be accomplished in 
a very short period of. time; indeed 
it might reasonably be considered so 


great a problem as to be beyond solu- 
' tion without outside assistance. 
“theless- 


Hongkong has accepted the 
responsibility and’ is tackling the pro- 
blem in so far as its resources allow. 
Fortunately, among the refugees are 
many teachers from schools in China, 
and these have played an important 
part in enabling school accommodation 
to be expanded during the last few 


years at the rate of 20,000 places per 


year. 
Organization—The population of 
Hongkong has been subject to. some 


i 


..- adequate education for all the addi- . 


Never- 


fluctuation during the year but it is es- 


timated that the total population in — 


March 1952 was not very considerably 
different from. that in March 1951, 
2,030,000. On the assumption that 


as it was for the census of 1931, there 
should be over 200,000 children _be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 12. . The 
total enrolment in ‘schools of all types 
including special afternoon classes was 
201,072 on-March 31st. The number 


and. the Evening School 


which subsidies are paid. 


of children not receiving schooling has 


been. greatly reduced during the year 
but it is still impossible to provide for 
all,. and the aim of -free education is 
still a long way from being achieved. 
The desire for education at all: levels 
is a marked , characteristic of the 
Colony and is illustrated by the high 
average attendance recorded. 


Education in Hongkong is voluntary 


and is under the general control of 


the Director of Education but much of 
the work of education is in the hands 
of missionary and philanthropic bodies, 
and. private individuals. 


The Education Ordinance of 1913 
requires that all schools in the Colony, 
with certain exceptions, shall be re- 
gistered. and approved by the Director 
of Education, and be open to his in- 
spection. The schools to which this 
Ordinance does not apply are govern- 
ment and military schools; but as the 
former are operated directly by the 
Education Department there remain 
only a few military schools, for children 
of the garrison, which are outside the 
sphere of the government’s educational 
organization. There is, however, close 
liaison between the Education Depart- 
ment and the education officers of the 
three services. 


As regards control and financial 
maintenance, schools may be classified 
as: (a) Government Schools: These 
schools are entirely directed, main- 
tained and _ staffed by Government. 
They include kindergarten, primary 
and secondary schools, in some of which 


Chinese is the principal medium of in- 
struction, and in others English. Also 


in this category are five institutions 
of higher education: three teachers’ 
training colleges, a technical college, 
of Higher 
‘Chinese Studies. (a) Grant-in-Aid 
Schools: These schools are run main- 


‘ly by missionary. bodies with the. as- 


sistance of a grant from Government 
under the provisions of the Grant 
Code. All have primary and second- 
ary departments,. and, in general, use 
English as the medium of instruction 
in senior classes. (c) Subsidized 
Schools: These are generally primary 
schools receiving government subsidies 
of varying amounts and using Chinese 
as the medium of instruction. A Sub- 
sidy Code defines the conditions under 
(d) Private 
Schools: These are of every type from 
kindergarten to adult evening schools, 
and are maintained entirely from their 
own sources. 


A new Grant Code was introduced 
in 1941 and this was modified after 
the war. Under this new Code Gov- 
ernment pays the difference between 
approved expenditure and income from 
school fees and other sources... 


There is a greater control and more 
direct supervision of grant-aided and 
subsidized. schools than of private 
schools,. and the ~ financial. provision 
made for them. ensures,.on the whole, 
better school facilities and a higher 
standard of tuition. Some private 
schools, however, are in no way in- 
ferior to those of the other categories. 


categories as follows: 


“ary 


September, 1951. 
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Schools are also divided into three 
(i) Chinese 
Schools—In these schools, in both the 
primary and secondary stages, Chinese 
is the main language of instruction 
and English is studied as a special sub- 
ject. (ii) Anglo-Chinese Schools—In 
these schools, in both the primary and 
secondary stages, English is the main 
language of instruction and Chinese is 
studied as a special subject. (iii) 
English Schools—These schools cater 
mainly for the children of English- 
speaking parents. Instruction through- 
out is given entirely in English and 
the second language studied is usually 
French, although elementary - Canton- 
ese is taken by some students. 

Some 37,145, including adults, are 
now enrolled in night schools. This — 
figure represents an increase of 9,145 
on the number enrolled in night schools 
last year. The majority of these 
pupils are at work during the day, 
and whether for this reason, or be- 
cause they cannot find places in day 
schools, the night schools offer them 
the only opportunity they have of re- 
ceiving education beyond the lower 
primary stage. The adult classes are 
planned to provide technical, commer- | 
cial or higher education, or to improve . 
literacy. 

The steady progress in the building 
of schools, discernible since 1946 when 
there. were less than four hundred 
schools, has been maintained. During 
the year the number of schools has 
increased by 89 to the total of 1,039, 
which represents a real achievement 
and is a source of pardonable pride to 
the Colony. : 

Reorganization of Primary & ‘Second- 
Schools—Plans which have been 
in view for some considerable time to 
effect a clearer line of demarcation 
between the primary and_ secondary 
stages of education have now _ been 
completed, and were put into action 
The major change 
in organization is that entry to the 
Anglo-Chinese Secondary School will 
now be made after completion of class 


Primary 6, and not after class Primary 


4 as heretofore. Pupils with good 
ability and high attainment in Chinese 
will be able to enter government 
Chinese Middle Schools; those with 
good ability and high attainment in 
English will qualify for entry into 
government Anglo-Chinese secondary 
schools; and those suitable and having 
an inclination for technical education 
will be able to enter the Junior Tech- 
nical School. | 

The full re-organization will take 
three years to complete, and will in- 
volve the elimination of the six exist- 
ing government Junior Anglo-Chinese 
Secondary Schools. These six schools 
will be converted gradually into six 
Chinese primary schools. 

In June, 1951 all schools in the 
Colony with Senior Middle Classes were 
invited to consider the institution of a 
Chinese School Certificate Examina- 
tion on similar lines to the existing 
Hong Kong English School Certificate. 
The response was excellent and all ex- 
cept four of the schools with Senior 


‘Middle III classes entered the scheme. 


| 
| 
| 
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A Chinese School Certificate Syndicate 
has now been formed composed of the 
heads of two government schools, two 
grant schools and 6 private schools, 
and representatives of the Education 
Department. 

Co-education—The popularity of co- 
educational schools continues and has 
become an accepted feature of the 
Colony’s primary and secondary educa- 
tion. Co-educational establishments 
account for 93.9% of the total enrol- 
ment in primary schools, and 73.8% in 
secondary schools. Of the five govern- 
ment secondary schools, three are co- 
educational. 

Scholarships—Awards for academic 
ability and merit are available to pupils 
throughout their career in government 
schools. 

In every government school the pupil 
who gains first place in any class is 
awarded a scholarship providing free 
tuition for one year, and 111 such 
awards were made during the year 
under review. 


On the results of the matriculation 


examination, followed by an interview. 


with a selection committee, govern- 
ment scholarships are awarded to the 
University of Hongkong. These scholar- 
ships may cover the student’s entire 
academic and hostel fees for the dura- 
tion of the degree course. The maxi- 
mum value is $4,200 (£263) per an- 
num, but the award is graded according 
to the student’s financial circum- 
stances. 

Supply of Literature & Libraries— 
Throughout the _ schools, textbooks 
printed in Chinese’ constitute’ the 
greater proportion of those in use, 
although textbooks printed in English 
are used in technical subjects and 
throughout the Anglo-Chinese and 
English schools. The supply of text- 
books from England is in general very 
much improved and the range and 
suitability of English text-books is 
- fairly satisfactory. There is, however, 

a serious lack of suitable text-books in 
._ Chinese for certain subjects, particu- 

larly for history, civics, nature study 
and science. It is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that this deficiency can be 
satisfactorily met only by the p¥oduc- 
tion of good text-books locally. 

School Curricula—There is a strong 
traditional influence in Chinese schools 
towards curricula of a literary and 
academic type, and primary school 
coursés in the past were organized 
almost entirely as an introduction to 
the secondary schools. 
days high academic attainment was a 
means to high official position through 
the state examinations.. This has pro- 
bably accentuated the preference for 
what in England is known as a gram- 
mar school type of education, and 
caused the neglect of practical. and 
modern courses directed towards the 
needs of everyday life. During recent 
years much has been done, particularly 
through the lead given by government 
schools, to adjust primary school 
courses to environment and local needs 
and to make the courses complete in 
themselves. | 

Music & Art—The Schools’ Music 
Festival, the annual dramatic competi- 


In the olden 


tion and Education Week served again 
co encourage the development .of social 
and cultural activities in schools. 

The number of competitors taking 
part in_ the Schools’ Music Festival 
increased from 368 in 1951 to 603 in 
1952. The Chinese translations of the 
folk songs of different countries have 
been used with good effect in many 
schools and have helped to 
uild up a good taste in music among 
the pupils. 

The dramatic competition this year 


was run independently of Education. 


Week. It was again divided into two 
sections, one for Cantonese plays, and 
the other for English; there were also 
sub-sections for seniors and juniors in 
the English section. 

Education Week was held during 
March and the most important features 
of the week were the Inter-school 
Sports, the concerts following the 

usic Festival, an exhibition of Audio- 
Visual Aids at the Northcote Training 
College and the open-days. | 

Art exhibitions were a prominent 
feature of the open-days and attracted 
much attention. During the summer, 
an exhibition of the art work of pri- 
mary ‘and junior schools was held and 
proved very popular, 

Physical Education—Now that the 
general standard of teaching in phy- 
sical education in government and grant 
schools has reached a satisfactory level, 
it has been possible for the Organizer 
of Physical Education to give more at- 
tention to subsidized and private 
schools, particularly those in the New 
Territories. 

The outstanding feature of the year 
has been the marked advance in the 
standard of teaching in girls’ schools. 
This has been due firstly, to the in- 
fluence of new iduates from North- 
cote Training College and to extension 
of supervision by staff of the Education 
Department; secondly, to undiminished 
enthusiasm in the face of fundamental 
difficulties of accommodation and en- 
_vironment among private schools; and 
to “improvement in organiza- 
ion, | 

School sports and games also showed 
great improvement and highly suc- 
cessful inter-school athletic champion- 
ships were held in March, 1952. These 
championships were for’ the first time 
divided into three grades, senior, middle 

In content the curriculum in phy- 
sical education is very similar to the 
curriculum in England but modifica- 
tions are imposed by climatic, racial 
and general environmental characteris- 
tics. 

The general improvement in the 
practice of healthy living and hygienic 
habits is reflected in the appearance 
of children taking exercise. A general 
improvement in the physique of pupils 
is also discernible and this is most 
marked in adolescent. girls. 

Through the medium of the School 
Sports Association, schools have 
reached a stage of independence in 
the organization of competitive acti- 
‘vities in the sports field which reflects 
a considerable advance on _ pre-war 
years. 


schools 
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Health Edication & School Medical 
Service—Government and _ subsidized 
schools are covered by the School 
Medical Service. On ist April, 1951 
this service was extended to cover 
many pupils in private schools. Most 


grant-aided schools have a similar medi-> 


cal service provided by private practi- 
tioners on a block fee basis. | 

In 1951, a medical service was 
initiated for pupils in private schools 
at $15 per annum Row pupil. This 
service has revealed that many children 
from these schools are not receiving 


adequate care, and need corrective or | 


curative treatment urgently. Preven- 
tion is not only better than cure, it is 
also cheaper; and it is intended to 
provide eventually a School Health— 
rather than a School Medical Service. 
Youth Activities—Co-ordination of 
all activities, both official and unoffi- 
cial, in the field of youth welfare was 
principally effected through the Stand- 
ing Conference of Youth Organizations, 
of which body the Education Depart- 
ment and the Social Welfare Office 
were both full member-organizations. 
Amongst many active voluntary youth 
organizations the most conspicuous was 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs Association 


under whose auspices nearly 80 clubs 


were operating at the end of the period 
under review. Some of the Colony’s 
layed their part in this work 
by the loan 6f premises and the pro- 
vision of club leaders. The  over- 
whelming majority of the club mem- 
bers, boys and girls, were drawn from 
underprivileged children. 

The Boy Scouts and Girl Guides, the 
Y.M.C.A., and the Salvation Army con- 
tinued their valuable work in the field 
of youth welfare, and the Rotary Club 


of Hongkong by a generous donation | 
made it possible to establish a children’s 


holiday camp at Silvermine Bay. — 
Adult Education—Although there is 
not yet an integrated scheme in the 
Colony covering adult education of all 
forms there is a considerable amount 
of adult education taking place. This 


is being organized both by Government: 


and by -voluntary bodies. 

Audio-Visual Aids—There has been 
some expansion in the use of visual 
aids in schools and in the purchase of 
apparatus by schools, though regular 


-use of such aids for teaching purposes 


is still confined to a few schools only. 
A large number however have regular 
showing of educational and general in- 
terest films. 

Policy & Planning—Economic and 
social conditions in Hongkong are 
sensitive to 
borders, and particularly to those im- 
mediately beyond its frontier, to an 
extent unknown in most colonies. 
One result of this is an unusual degree 
of fluctuation both of wealth and popu- 
lation. 
a sudden increase in population re- 
duces or absorbs the resources of Gov- 
ernment to the detriment of steady 
and progressive planning; and this 
factor must be taken into account in 
any assessment of Government’s capa- 
city to assume direct and permanent 
responsibility for the full development 
of the Colony’s social services. It is 


events outside its own > 


A sharp decline in revenue or. 


if 
| 
j 


improbable, therefore, that any pro- 
gramme aimed at, securing education 


for all could ever be put into effect 
which did not include the assistance of 
a large number of schools operating 
without the support of public funds. 
The private schools are, thus, an in- 
tegral part of the whole system; and a 
clear responsibility rests with Govern- 
ment to ensure that they serve their 
purpose with the greatest possible effi- 


The expansion and improvement of 
primary education remains of first im- 
portance, for: that is the foundation on 
which the entire educational structure 
rests. Nevertheless, the problem of 
accommodation remains acute. Many 
schools are Housed ‘in premises quite 
unsuited to their purpose: some are to 


be found.in. the.‘squalor of tenement 


flats whose airless rooms give way only 
to the congested and noisy streets out- 


side; others carrying on in temples or 
ancestral halls are equally deficient. in 
the physical. requirements of a modern’ 
New schools, therefore, are 
required not only to absorb the school- | 
less children, but also to replace many | 


school. 


schools that already exist. 


As a prerequisite to this expansion, 


teacher training facilities © aug- 
mented during the past year by the 
of _the. Grantham Training . 
ollege. This college will cater ex- 
- clusively for the training of Chinese 


opening 


primary teachers who will instruct in 
their own language. | 
offers a_twelve-months’ course followed 
by two years supervised training in 
approved schools,. making .a total of 
three years before a certificate may be 
granted. In normal times such a brief 
college training would not be regarded 
as satisfactory, and it will be extended 


to two years as soon as the more urgent 
~ need. for trained teachers diminishes. 


Courses have also been established for 


‘the training of men and women already 


teaching who have given evidence of 


their aptitude .for such work. 


The problem of the untrained teacher 


- eannot, however, be solved quickly. Of 


8,347 approved teachers now permitted 


teach, 5,076 are-without-professional 


ualifications, and although many of 


these men and women are suited for 
‘such work by their scholarship, disposi- 


tion and experience, a dangerously large 


proportion’ have been admitted to the 
teaching profession who must ultimate- © 


ly be trained Either course 
will take ‘a considerable time, 


But the need for more ‘and ‘better 
primary’ schools, however great, must 
not be allowed to obscure. the other 
claims that press upon us.’ Hongkong 
is a complex and highly-developed com- 


- munity. It has long achieved eminence 


as a commercial ‘centre, and its growing 
industries now vie with commerce as 
a mainstay in its economic life. If the 


Colony is to maintain its position in 
- both these spheres, there 
ample local opportunity for secondary — 


must be 


education, both Grammar and Tech- 

Secondary education in. Chinese re- 

mains largely in the hands of private 


At- present. it 


‘kong for what they would 


schools which before the war received 
all too ‘little official attention. Many 
of these schools are in the hands of: 


religious, charitable or private organiza- 
tions and maintain high standards both 
of conduct and tuition. 
less Satisfactory. The latter arose in 
response to the demands of an inflated 


' population, and have succumbed either 


to the temptation of large profits, or 
to undesirable and potentially subver- 
sive political influences. In such cases 
restrictive measures are sometimes 
necessary, and have, on occasions, been 
applied; but the real remedy to this 
type of school lies in the provision of 
other and better schools which will 


-expose those that are unsatisfactory to 


the test. of competition. As the de- 
mand for places in the better secondary 
schools amply testifies, parents do not 
want their children ‘to attend such 


schools if better accommodation is 
available. 


Imereased inspection of the private 


secondary schools is already showing 
good results, and it is gratifying to 
report that in these schools as in others 


.the school inspector is regarded as a 


friendly adviser rather than a critic. 


“Private schools, with but a few excep- 
tions, now tend to regard themselves 
as full and welcomed partners in the 
education system of the Colony. They 


are represented on various committees 


and play a useful and leading part in 
. @ variety of inter-school activities. 


In the field of higher education much 
remains to be done, and it is here that 


the resources of the Colony are likely 


to be most severely taxed. Until re- 
cent years it was customary for the 
great majority. of Chinese students 
who desired to continue their education 
beyond the secondary stage to enter 
universities and colleges in China. 


Save for the University of Hongkong, 


the Technical College and the Evening 
Institute, there existed practically no 


‘local provision: for: higher ‘studies, and 


these three institutions catered only 
for students capable of receiving in- 


struction in English. The present poli- 
tical situation has greatly dltered that 
Many students of Chinese. 


situation. 
secondary schools now look to Hong- 
reviously 


have sought in China. Some have been 


accommodated in the School for Higher 
Chinese Studies which, now in its second 
year, is swollen far beyond Govern . 


ment’s original plans, while others are 


attending approved evening classes in 


day school premises.- These measures, 
however, are far from adequate. . Thé 
School for Higher Chinese Studies 
enjoys the hospitality of the University 
of Hongkong and is consequently well 
accommodated. Other classes are less 


fortunate and are forced to carry on in 


conditions far from suited to their 
needs. Apart from poor accommoda- 
tion, however, there is a more serious 
lack of staffing and equipment so that 
many important branches of study are 
not catered for at all. | | 


The whole problem of higher educa- 
tion is both large and urgent; and it 


constitutes a challenge which cannot be 


ignored. 


Others are 


_ cargo: chiefly of rubber and 


‘Was a case of arson. 


suffered serious 
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HONGKONG’S FIRE BRIGADE. 


Annual Report Apr. 1, 1951 to 
tbs Mar. 31, 1952 


Calls received by the Brigade during 
the--year amounted to 670 as against. 
661 for the preceding year. ; 

Estimated Fire Loss: $9,865,259. 

Brief details of serious and fatal 
fires during the period under review, 
are: 

S.S. “Victoria Peak’—On ‘the 
17.4.51, the Fire Brigade received a 
wireless message that the S.S. “Vic- 


. toria Peak’? was on fire and that she was 


roceeding to Hongkong for assistance. 
his vessel of 4,105 tons carried a 
cotton. 
e fire was a deep seated and stub- 
born one and had gained a firm hold 
on the lower section of the cargo be- 
fore the arrival of the Fire Brigade. 


The fire had to be fought with the 


aid of Breathing Apparatus due to 
the noxious fumes coming from the 


‘hold. Flames at one time were shoot- 


ing out of the hold and ventilators, 
and the firemen were handicapped by 
the intense heat. The fire was brought 
under control, but serious damage was 
done to the cargo of rubber by fire, 
smoke and water. The cause of the 
fire was presumed to be gun fire which 
the steamer received outside the 
Colony. There was no loss of life o 

casualties. 


Squatter:Area—On 20.5.51, a serious 
fire broke’ out in the squatter area on 
hillside off Tin Hau Temple Road, 
Causeway Bay. About 300 huts and 
contents were destroyed. The fire 
was caused by sparks from a cooking 
chatty which was left unattended in 
a squatter hut. No casualties were 
reported. The Auxiliary Fire Service 
valuable assistance at this 
re. 


359, Lockhart Road, 38rd floor—A 
fire occurred at the above address on 
5.11.51. The fire was confined to the 
upper floor where it originated. After 
the fire had been extinguished, an in- 
vestigation as to the cause was carried 
out and it was discovered that it 
A resident of 
the tenement had deliberately set fire 
to the building with the use of volatile 
spirits which he sprinkled over the 
whole of the flat. Before starting 
the fire, he attacked various inmates 
‘in' the flat with a chopper; 3 persons 

injuries and. suc- 
cumbed; 3 other persons also received 
severe injuries. During the fire ‘ight- 
ing operation,*the Fire Brigade rescued 
2 injured women from the upper floors 
of the burning. building. The criminal 
was, arrested, tried and sentenced to 
death by the Supreme Court. 


Squatter Area—On the 21.11.51, a 
disastrous fire broke out in the squatter 
area at Tung Tau Village Kowloon 
City. This. fire involved a large num- 
ber of squatter huts, the great majority 
of which, being constructed of highly 
inflammable materials, were destroyed 
by fire. The fire was brought under 
control by the Fire Brigade and 
Auxiliary Fire Service assisted by 


| 
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Army personnel. The difficulty of con-— 
trolling this fire was. increased, .as_ often 


happens with squatter fires, ‘by the 4 THE HONG KONG JOCKEY €LUB 


existence in the area of illegal stores 
of kerosene and other inflammable t TWELFTH RACE MEETING 1952/53 
Saturday, 18th Apeil, 1953 


| 

liquids. Some members of the Fire | ) 
(Held under the Rules of The Hong Kong Jockey oan. ) 

| 


Brigade suffered superticial injuries 
during the fire-fighting operations. 
programme. wil ,coneist of: 10 The First Bell will be rung 
p.m. an e Firs cé run a p.m. 
Air Force Vampire jet fighter plane Through Tickets (10 Races—$20.00) also tickets at $2.00 
each for the 
crashed at Kaitak New Village, Clear Special Cash Sweep on the “Hong Kong Derby’ ts at $2.00 
2nd May, 1953, may be obtained at the Cash Sweep Office Ps the Club at 
Queen’s Building, Ground Floor, Chater Road. 


{ 

Water Bay Road opposite 25 Runway, be run’ on 
| -. Through Tickets reserved for this meeting but not. paid for by 10.00 
| 
} 


runway on landing. The pilot was 
injured. 

There was an emergency salvage call 
to the M.V. “Ping On” which arrived 
in port in a sinking condition, havin~ 
sprung a leak on the voyage to Hong- 
kong. The Fire Boat pumped the | 
water out of the holds while the cargo 
was hurriedly unloaded; arrangements 
made for a private salvage company 


Kaitak Airport after over-running the 
a.m. on: Friday, 17th April, will be sold and the reservation ater me 
for future meetings. 


THERE WILL BE NO SPECIAL CASH SWEEP ON THE LAST RACE. 


To avoid congestion at the Cash Sweep Office at Queen’s Building, ween 
tickets may also be purchased at the Club’s Branch Offices at:— 


_ 5 D’Aguilar Street, Hong Kong _ or | 


382 N athan Road, Kowloon 
TOTALISATOR | 


to take over the vessel. — | 


False Alarms—Considering the total 
number of calls received, the incidence 
of false alarms was not high and 57% 
were given with good intent. 


Most malicious false alarms are given 
by persons who have a general dis- 
regard for the public interest and who 
have no scruples about the abuse of a 
public service. 
are provided by law, wrong doers of 
this nature are not easy to locate. The 
remedy is a higher sense of public 
responsibility together with heavier 
penalties for this offence. 

Causes of Fires—By far the most 
common cause of. fire was negligence 
or carelessness such as dirty chimneys, 
the use of soldering irons near to in- 
flammable materials, the careless use 
or storage of industrial chemicals and 
the grinding of aluminium or magne- 
sium under unsuitable conditions. 

Faulty electric wiring caused a large 
number of electrical fires. 

There was one known case of arson. 

Casualties—11 persons their 
lives at fires before thearrival of the 
Fire Brigade, a decrease of 9 as 
against the number during. 1950-1951. 
No: person was reported missing. The 
Brigade rescued 19 persons from 
burning buildings. 

‘No serious injuries were received by 
Brigade personnel. Many of the 
Brigade personnel attending a chemical 


fire involving Sodium Hydrosulphite at - 


‘the China Provident Loan & Mortgage 
_Co.’s Godown on 20.11.51, suffered, in 


varying degree, from the ‘il effects of 


the poisonous gases. 

Special services ' were rendered by 
the Brigade for house collapses, land- 
slides, drowning, leaking of @angerous 
gases, etc. 36 persons lost their: lives 
under this category and '25 persons 
were rescued by the Brigade. — 

Water Supply—Static water tanks 
ranging from 56,000 to 10,000 gallons 


capacity have been constructed in 


convenient positions ‘Hongkong 
-Jsland and on the These 


_ tanks are filled with sea-water where 


possible and are for use when water 
mains fail. Full use of these tanks 
has been,made on many occasions when 


Although punishments 


_ THE PUBLIC ENCLOSURE. 


The attention of Totalisator Investors is. to the. rules: 
----«;*Dividends will be paid on the winning and placed ponies so declared by the Stewards 
when the “ALL CLEAR” is given. The “ALL CLEAR” signal will be indicated by a white . 
light at the Totalisator Tower. UNTIL ADVISED NOT TO DESTROY OR 


THROW AWAY THEIR TIC BR THE “ALL CLEAR” HAS — 
BEEN EXHIBITED 


Totalisator Tickets should be examined atid checked before leaving the Selling 
Counters as mistakes of any description cannot be rectified later : 
Cash received in respect of Dividends should be checked before leaving the Pay- 
Out Counters as no claim fer short payment of the value of tickets presented can be 
entertained once Investors have left the Counters. . 
_ All winning tickets and tickets for refunds must be presented for payment at the 
Race Course on the day to whieh they refer, but none will be paid later than one hour 
after the time for which the last race of the day has been scheduled to be run. 


In no circumstances will any Dividends be paid or refunds made unless a ticket is | 
' produced. Payment WILL NOT be made on torn or disfigured tickets. 


MEMBERS’ BADGES AND ENCLOSURE 


Members and guests are reminded that they and their ladies MUST ¢ 
wear their badges prominently displayed throughout the Meeting. 


NO ONE WITHOUT A BADGE WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE MEMBERS’ ENCLOSURE. } 


Badges admitting ladies, not in possession of Brooches, and gentlemen, | 


- non-members of the Club, to the Members’ Enclosure and the Club Rooms 
at $10.00 per day includin tax, for ladies or gentlemen are obtainable 


through the Secretary at Alexandra House on the written or personal 
introduction of a Member, such member to be oe dace! for all visitors 
introduced by him, and for payment of all chits, etc 


_ Only a limited number of badges admitting to Members’ Enclosure will 
be on sale at the Race Course. 


The Branch. Offices and the Treasurers’ Compradore Office will close at 


11.00 a-m:-and the Secretary’s Office at_11.45 a.m. The Treasurers’ Com-. 
pradore Office. is situated at Queen’s Building, Ground Floor, Chater Road, 
- and the Secretary’s Office at Alexandra House, 8th Floor. 


A limited number of tiffins will be obtainable at the Club House provided 


they are ordered in advance from the No. 1. Boy (Tel. 27818). 


NO (CHILDREN WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE CLUB'S PREMISES DURING THE ; 


PUBLIC ENCLOSURE. 
The Price of admission to the Public Enclosure will oa $3. 00 including 


tax for all persons including Ladies and will be payable at the Gate. 


Any person leaving the Public Enclosure during a Meeting will forfeit - 


_ his or her right of admission to the Enclosure and will be required to pay the 
requisite fee of $3.00 in order to gain readmission, | | 


BOOKMAKERS, TIC TAC MEN, ETC., WILL NOT BE PERMITTED TO OPERATE 
N THE PRECINCTS OF THE HONG » ‘KONG JOCKEY CLUB. 


MBALS AND REFRESHMENTS WILL BE OBTAINABLE IN THE RESTAURANT IN 


SERVANTS’ PASSES... - 
Servants’ passes will be issued to private box helhews per, who are 


- requested to distribute them with discrimination and to endorse their names 


on the passes.. Holders of such passes are not permitted in the Members’ En- 
closure except for passing through on their duties and must remain in their 


employers’ stands. 


Owing to the congestion in o Menberw Betting Hall val at Booths 


adjacent to Boxes in the Coffee atin ‘Box-holders and Members are re- 


quested to ensure that their servants make use only of the Public Betting 
Hall. Military Police will be posted at various points in the enclosure to 
ensure that this regulation is imehered to. By Order. 


H. Misa, Secretary. 


| 
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Hongkong Manufactured Goods _ 


Exports in February 1950 


- During February exports of local 
roducts recorded separately in-the 
.K. Trade Classification List,. amount- 
ed to a declared value of $33,503,437 
accounting for 14.7% of the total ex- 
ports as against 14.38% for the pre 
vious month. (Monthly average for 
1952, $40.5 million). 


The principal items were — cotton 


fahriecs $5.9 million; cotton yarns $5.6— 


million; footwear $4.3 million; cotton 
singlets $3.9 million; shirts $2.9 mil- 


lion; electric torches . $2.0. million; 


enamelled household utensils $1.6 


million; and iron ore $1.1 million. 
The chief markets to which. these 


manufactures were despatched were: 


Australia, Ceylon, 


electric torches (Indi 


~ Burma, 


water from the mains has been delayed 
during restriction hours. 74 of these 


‘tanks have been constructed: 54 in 


Kowloon and 20 in Hongkong. 


The: installation of sea-water mains 
has-started; when this can be used for 


fire-fighting there will be a considerable 
saving of mains water for domestic 
use, 


_ Fire Risk—In spite of regular visits 
prevention — 


made, and constant fire 
lectures given by Fire Brigade Officers 


to the residents, squatter areas. still. 


constitute a very serious fire risk. Huts 


- are constructed with flimsy match-wood 


material, and are inter-laced together; 


there are few fire-breaks; some squat- 
ter factories make use of dangerous | 


industrial chemicals; cooking is done 


in almost every hut and oil lamps’ or 
candles are used at night; the source 


of water supply is always far away: 
Once a fire breaks out, hundreds. of 
these huts can be destroyed in a mat- 


_ ter of minutes, rendering thousands of 


people homeless. | 
Inspection & Fire Prevention—The 


Inspection Branch of the Brigade con- 


tinued its activities in fire prevention 


and precautions; 6,895 inspections 


‘were made during 1951-1952, 75 more 
than in the previous year. 
Legal proceedings were taken against 
289 persons during’ the 


year for 
breaches of the Dangerous Goods Or- 
dinance,*the Miscellaneous Licences 
Ordinance and the Celluloid & Cine- 


matograph Film Ordinance, 256 con- 
_victions were registered with fines 


totalling $53,785. 


In some cases ille- 
gall 


stored goods were ordered to be 


confiscated in addition to fines. 


-Apart from routine inspections re- 


quired under various Ordinances, the 
Inspection Branch has devoted much — 


time to “good will’ inspections and 


has made particularly full reports on 
this aspect of the work. 


The demand 
for this kind of inspection has in- 
creased considerably and it is hoped 
that, as time goes on, still more oc- 
cuviers’ of office and commercial pre- 


_ mises will take advantage of these free 


facilities. 


Malaya, Thailand, Denmark); cotton 
oe (Malaya, Indonesia, Thailand, 
Philippines, Ceylon); sheeting, 
bleached (Formosa, Indonesia); foot- 
wear with rubber soles and _ rubber 
footwear (U.K., Canada, Belgium); 
a, USA, Burma, 
Australia, Canada. Sweden) ; torch 
bulbs (India); torch batteries ~ (Indo- 
nesia, Thailand); metal lanterns 
(Ceylon) ; vacuum flasks (Australia) ; 
househol enamelware (Thailand, 
n Ceylon); ’ prepared paints 
(Thailand, Burma, N. Borneo); 
cigarettes (Macao); preserved fruits 
(USA); iron ore (Japan). | 


Certificates of Origin and Imperial. 


Preference—Certificates of Origin and 
Imperial Freference issued by the De- 


partment totalled 2,435 and 1,744 


respectively, and, with 308 Forms 120A 
(Malaya) and .164 Comprehensive 
Certificates of Origin, represented a 
grand total of 4,651. The fall of 649 
from the previous month’s figure is 


probably due to a loss of 5 working ' 


the value 
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days in the month. Correspondingly, 
of products exported at 
$15,302,588 was $217,307 less than 
that of January. Principal increases 
noted were rubber shoes by $720,553, 
water chestnuts (largely to U.S.A.) by 
$622,802, salted and canned fish 
(U.S.A.) by $332,228, canned food- 
stuffs by $263,355. Noticeable de- 
creases were cotton yarn by $445,653, 
knitted ware by $361,910, shirts and 
garments by $630,812, cotton piece 
goods by $123,262. 


Certification of Goods for USA— 
Thirty Letters of Support were issued 


for “frozen” shipments in the USA. 


Of the 164 Comprehensive: Certificates 


issued, salted and canned fish, water 


chestnuts and furniture were the chief 
commodities concerned. Applications 
refused for Letters of Support and 
Comprehensive Certificates were 3 and 
15 respectively. 


Factory Inspections—A total of 332 
factory inspections were carried out 
during the month, of which 37 were 
for ordinary Certificates of Origin and 
the balance in respect of spot and 
routine checks, mainly on account’ of 
exports to the United States. 


HONGKONG MANUFACTURED GOODS 


. Exported Under Certificates of Origin, Comprehensive Certificates of Origin 
i & Imperial Preference Certificates in February, 1953 


Certificates. 


Imp. Pref. 
of Origin Certificates Total Value 
United Kingdom ............. 1,481,314 40,780 1,522,094 
West Africa (Br.) 629,384 199,867 829,251 
South Africa (Br.) 221,360 541,710 763.070 
East Africa (Br.) 1,242,479 85,793 1,328,272 
Canada. .........: 282,829 — 282,829 
Ceylon i ~9,976 538,454 548,430 
India... 67,597 67,597 
New Zealand 6,689 16,472 
North Borneo (Br.) 49,338 29,060 78,398 
West Indies (Br.) 76,205 535,198 611,403 
British Common., Other ....... ne 416,349 237,310 | 653,659 
Africa, Other 186,266 15,983 202,249 
U.S.A. (C.0. & C.C.O.) .:....... 3,375,859" — 3,375,859 
Central America | 16,331 9,435 164,766 
South America... 258,285 — 258,285 
Burma 258,975 258,975 
Indonesia _............ 35,348 3 85,348 
Philippines 939,797 939.797 
Thailand _.... 239,770 239,770 
Port. East Africa .. 78,635 — ~ 78,635 
Asia, Other .... seit 917,119 — 917,119 
Europe, Other 217,499 — 217,499 
Potel . 11,806,229 _8,996,359 15,302,588 
Total in January .... ... 9,628,565 5,891,330 15,519,895 
Grand Total (Two Months) .... 20,934,794 9,887,689. 30,822,483 


\ ‘ 


Remarks:— * $1,850,011 under C.O.; $1,525,848 under C.C.O. 
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HONGKONG STATISTICAL REPORTS 


For 1953 


the HK- Govt. for January 1953 are 
summarised below. etails for December and Jan.-Dec. 1952 
are contained in the Far Eastern Economic Review of 
March 5, 1953 (Vol. XIV No. 10, p.307). 


Vital Statistics—Births registered in 
(Chinese 6354, non-Ch, 66). 
1952: 


Figures issued b 


January 6420 
Monthly average births for 
5998 (Ch, average 5931, non-Ch, 67). 


Deaths registered 1744 (Ch. 1727, non-Ch. 17). Monthly 
average 1952: 1622 (Ch. 1608, non-Ch, 14). 


Slaughterhouse—Animals slaughtered 69,432 
67,686). Monthly av. 1952: 57,591. 


Vegetable Market—Vegetables marketed at the Govt. 
wholesale vegetable market, Kowloon, totalled 6448. 95 tons. 
Monthly av. 1952: 3858 tons. 


Fish—Fish marketed amounted to 2940.2 tons. 
av. 1952: 2860 tons. | 


General Post Office—Revenue in January totalled 
$1,492,786.80 (sale of stamps $1,181,988.50; receipt stamps 
$211, 500). Monthly aver, 1952: $1, 357, 181.89 (sale of 
stamps $1,100,462.03). 


Vehicular Traffic—Number of vehicles & drivers licensed 
as at January 31, 1953: 


(swine 


Monthly 


1952 1953 
Vehicles: Dec. 31 Jan. 31 
Public Commercial Lorries  ........... 1,398 1,398 
Private eevee 1,137 1,144 
Govt. Cars & Lorries 780 792 
Rickshasts... (Private) 85 85 
Drivers: 
Motor Drivers’ Licences 37,951 38,542 
“Rickshaw & Tricycle Drivers ............ 4,418 2,635 
Hand Truck Drivefe 14 
Traffic Accidents & Casualties—Number of accidents 
in January: 756 (HK 393, Kowloon & N.T. 363). Monthly 
averages: 1951, 571 accidents; 1952, 67 2 accidents (HK 


349; K. & NT 323). 


Number of casualties 274 (HK he Ee & NT 161). 
Monthly aver. 1952: 303 casualties, 


Cement—Output of cement during January, 
metric tons. Monthly aver. 1952: 5772 metric tons. 


. Gas—Manufacture & distribution. of gas in January 
54,768,400 cubic feet (domestic 49,113,800 cu: ft.; indus- 
trial 2, 668,500, public lighting 2,986 100). Monthly aver. 
1952: 47,767, 592 cu. ft. (domestic ‘42, 717,730; industrial 
2,110,350; public lighting 2,989,508). 


4838 


Building—New. building in January com- 


prised 143 buildings costing $11,144,752 with site work at 

$381,973. Average monthly cost of building from 1950 to 
1952: 1952 (Apr.-Dec.) $9.8 million; 1951 Apeae) $6.5 
million; 1952 $10.8 million. 


HK Pee Construction in January 1953 


Cost Site Work 
City of Victoria: No. $ $ 
@ Flats. 44 1,626,872 21,539 
Other (incl. Mixed Accom.) 1 5,500 — 


Monthly average for 1952: 


Cost 
Island Victoria: No. $ 
Houses & Flats 32 3,270,097 264,000 
Total 8T 4,940, 316 314,862 

Kowloon & New Kowloon: 

Factories & Godowns  ........ 7 384,800 
Houses & Flats es 48 3, 058, 149 36,572 - 

Other 3 124, 115 9,000 
Total 60 4,567,064 45,572 

SUMMARY: 

City of Victoria 46 1,637,372 21,539 
Island Outside Victoria .... 37 4,940,316 314,362 
Kowloon & New Kowloon .... 60 4,567,064 - 465572. 

Total January 1958 148 11,144,752 . 381,978 
HK Production of Electricity | 
1953 January 
Kw. Hrs. 
Bulk Supply Consumers 9,984,724 | 


$2,614,390 kw. hrs. 


Goods & Passenger Statistics 


Includes $22,544.90 (Concession Tickets). 


BOWLOON-CANTON RAILWAY (BRITISH 


1953 | 1952 
January Monthly Average 
Passengers: Local : No. 
Downward 134,513 134,165 
- Concession Tickets ........;. 23,818 3 y 
Foreign: 
Goods: Local: | Kgs. Kegs. 
» Foreign: | 
Goods : 
Miscellaneous Receipts §......... 79,888.05 106,696 


HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH EAST ASIA 


Trade of H.K. 


Imports Exports 

1953 January 1953 January — 
% of oy % of 
. Total Total 
$ Trade Trade 

Malaya 15, 636,581 4 14 40,402, 779 16.38 
0's 590,588 . .16 4,927,365 1.8T 
China (excl. Formosa) 83,376,064 | 22.07 81,791,830 31.16 
10,532,528 2.79 10,190,971 3.83 
North Korea. — — — 
South Borem 928,058 2,633,361 1.00 
Total 377,629,705 100 262,456,106 100 
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TRAVEL 
3 
. y QANTAS to 
{SLANDS 
EXPERIENCE AT YOUR 
| for business 
e -—OR ON YOUR TRIP 
SOUTH AMERICA v. Vv. ROUND THE WORLD 
Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels re : 
~BOISSEVAIN, RUYS; TEGELBERG etc. 
BRITISH EAST ‘AFRICA 
SOUTH AFRICA V. 
Regular Monthly Service 
> Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 
| To 
| West. African Destinations” 
Time is on your side when you fl-7 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA _ for business or pleasure in less than 31 
Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels hours by Nantes to Sydney. Enjoy 
arate ce sill every 2nd and 16th of each month. £ Australia’s wonderful temperate 
climate—world famous surf beaches 
3 right at city limits, unlimited sporting 
“TEARS OF | TEAL) to New end on 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA . | : FLYING Qantas international routes connecting 
“ES (including BALI) | EXPERIENCE] with associated round-the-world British 
Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares airline operators. 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE~ 
Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports | | a. 
Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS LTD. in association with B.O.A.C. & TEAL 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires; Amsterdam. | | : 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE 


Agents: JARDINE MATHESON & CO. LTD. 
Telephone: 27765-6 . 59161-2-3 


Particulars gladly supplied 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


In the course of the three weeks 
ending on April 11th, several steps of 
importance to Hongkong’s trade have 
been taken by various countries. Among 
these is the lifting of controls imposed 


by the Australian Govt. upon imports 


from the Colony; and the agreement 


between the United Kingdom and 


Japan in regard to trade with the 
Sterling area which has resulted in a 
modification by the HK authorities of 
controls over imports from’ Japan. 
This latter, however, is not meeting 
with the approval of local manufac- 
turers, who foresee a prospect of com- 
petition from Japanese goods, although 
it is appreciated by merchants with an 
interest in the entrepot trade of the 
port. As from April 13, restrictions 


will be relaxed upon the import from 


Japan of household utensils and enamel- 
ware, rayon yarn & piecegoods, bicy- 
cles & parts, toys.& games, cigarette 
cases & lighters, fountain pens, pencils, 


etc., and chinaware; existing restric- . 
tions upon imports of cotton yarn and 


piecegoods will, however, 
foree, | 

The extension by the HK authorities 
to the end of April of the re-export 
concession in regard to cotton yarn, 
which expired March 31, has’ been 
greatly appreciated by both merchants 


continue in 


of cotton yarn in the Colony, which 
were beginning to show a decline as a 
result of the earlier concession, will 


now have an opportunity for further 


reduction. 
An alleviation in local market con- 


ditions has been afforded by the re-: 


sumption by the Indonesian Govt. of 
foreign exchange allocations for im- 
ports. Indonesia is closely linked to 
HK through the entrepot trade,. and 
local merchants are anticipating a con- 
siderable increase in commercial trans- 
actions with this area. . 


In connection with the implementa- 
tion by the HK Govt. of the Control of. . 


Trade by Sea (China & North Korea) 
Order, 
Ministry of Transport (Far Eastern 
Economic Review of April 2, Vol. XIV 
No. 14, page 450) the local authorities 


have issued a list of strategic items the 


shipment of which to China and North 
Korea has been prohibited. These are 
divided into. six categories: arms. & 
munitions, electrical & electronic equip- 
ment, machinery & industrial equip- 
ment, metals, oil, rubber & chemicals, 
and transport & marine equipment. 


duct (India); 


ed groundnut (Europe, 


_ ages are made to 
and manufacturers. The heavy stocks 


firm, 
withdrawal of South Korean dealers 
and a lack of demand from Indonesia, 


1953, made by the British: 


Survey of HK Markets for 3 weeks | 
ended April 11th, 1953. ve fos 


Week ended March 28th—At first the 


Cotton Yarn market was very quiet,. 


and prices fell (HK 20s $1145, per 
bale) following a drop in quotations 
for Raw.Cotton from Pakistan; later 
in the week, however, a fise occurred 


when South Korean merchants became . 


active and Raw Cotton quotations also 
showed an increase. . Metals -were bur- 
denéd by fresh arrivals; the market 
has also been adversely affected through 
the placing direct of indents abroad by 
China, as well as by the low ceiling 
prices fixed by the mainland authori- 
ties on such items as may be exported 


from’ HK, which has tended to: make — 


sales unprofitable. Industrial Chemi- 
cals. were active, with China, Taiwan 
and. South Korea in the market.” Buy- 
ing support from South Korea and In- 
donesia livened up the.Paper market. 
The China Produce market lacked in- 
terest; exports were as follows: silk 
waste (Europe), rosin (Europe, Japan, 
Taiwan, Thailand); cassia lignea, Java 
product cassia, China pro- 
powder & frozen yolk (U.K., W. Ger: 
many); ramie (W. Germany); maize 
(Taiwan); wheat & rice brans (Singa- 
pore); teaseed cake (Taiwan); unshell- 
Australia) ; 
blaek unhulled sesamum (Japan) ; vege- 


table oils. (Europe). — 


Week ended 4th—The Easter 


holidays, in which ‘also fell the Chinese 
Cling Ming or Spring Festival 
graves are put into order and pilgrim- 
mé them, many people 
going to:-Canton to visit the graves 
of their ancestors, cut down the week 
to only four days where the commodity 


markets were concerned. However, on... 


the whole dealings with Taiwan, ‘South 
Korea and Indonesia showed» an im- 


provement, and imports from Japan in- 


creased although exports to that coun- 
try showed little change. Cotton: Yarn 


‘continued to gain, HK 20s being chiefly 


in demand. Metals .were active in cer- 
tain popular items such as tinplate, 
zine sheets and copper tubes. Indus- 


trial Chemicals lapsed into quietness, 


but owing to low stocks prices’. held 
Paper was inactive upon the 


but prices remained steady. China 
Produce unusually quiet, with few 
transactions; taking place but hopes 


inspired by many enquiries from Euro- 


‘pean sources, although the rates offered 
are lower thai those prevailing locally; 
exports were: rapeseed oil (Europe); 
rosin. (Thailand, Taiwan); egg powder 
(W. Germany), garlic (Thailand, Singa- 
pore, India); gypsum (India, Burma, 
Singapore); eassia lignea (India) ; crude 
lacquer (India, Japan); castor “seed 


(Japan); mustard seed (Japan, Europe); 
bitter almond (W.. Germany); brans | 


(Singapore) tea (Africa, Singapore, 
Thailand); galangal (India, Pakistan) ; 


. (India)... 


(Singapore); egg 


Ger- _ being: 


bitter almond (W. Germany, W. Af 
garlic Gadechina) 


unshelled 


$1060; 42s 


(Japan, Netherlan nds); realgar~ 


Among the imports received from 


China during the week ended Apr. 4 


were: hog bristles 705 cases; teaseed 
oil 685 drums; ‘rapeseed oil 90 drums; — 


castor oil 448 drums; Citronella oil 55 ~~ 


drums; sesamum 
6015 cases, cassia lignea 1070 bales; | 
aniseed star 95 bales; white ramie 815 _ 


7900 bales; rosin 


bales; ‘castorseed 400 bales; ground- ~. 


nuts 1205 bales; tea 4875 cases; dried © 
egg yolk 350 cases, raw silk 100 bales; - 
vas waste 250 bales; galinuts 2930. 

ales... | 


_ Week ended April 11th——-The Cotton 


“Yarn market showed an improvement | 


although trading was still light. Indo- 


nesian ‘and Thai dealers in. 


Metals market to a limited extent, 
being chiefly interested in structural 
steel; bulk trading was however lack- 
ing. Industrial Chemicals were active, 
with support from China and Taiwan. 
Indonesian merchants were in the 
market. for Paper; but transactions in 


man 
Pomelk of low stocks. Trading in China 
Produce was brisk; the -main exports 
aniseed star (Europe); rosin. 
(Thailand, Japan, Taiwan); cassia 
lignea (India) ; black sesamum (Japan) ; 
ca); menthol crystals (Netherlands); 
Inuts (Japan); 


castor seeds { potato chips 


apan) ; 


(Japan); aniseed oil (Europe); soya- 
ean oil (Europe); teaseed oil (Italy); 


tea (N. Africa); gypsum (Singapore); 
cottonseed cake Gok): maize (U.K., 
Singapore); teaseed cake’ (Singapore); 
groundnuts (Australia); 

brans (Singapore); hog bristles (U.K., 
Netherlands, Norway). 
The following were received from — 
China-during the week ended Apr. 11: 
woodoil .256 drums; teaseed oil 330) 


drums; groundnut oil 276 drums & 276. 


tons in bulk; rapeseed oil 190 drums 


-&.60 tons in bulk; castor oil 60 tons; — 


citronella oil 21. drums; camphor oil 56 
drums; hog bristles 20 cases; rosin 
4245 cases; unhulled sesamum 6160 
bags; tea 3138 cases; raw silk 140 
bales; cassia lignea 1325 bales; castor 
seed 1405 bags; galinuts 545 bags: 


menthol crystals 155 cases; aniseed 
star 100 bags; ramie 565 bundles; 
garlic, toasted 4530 crates. > 


HK Commodity Prices for week ended 


April 11th, 1953 


(Spot sales unless otherwise stated) 
(1. picul = 133.33 Ibs.) 
Cotton Yarn—HK 20s $1160 & 

$1190 per bale; 32s $1550. Indian 

10s $650; 26s $1220; 32s $1390; 40s 
1360. Italian’ 20s $1005/1015 &@ 

2020 per bale. 
Metals—Mild Steel Plates, Japan 

4’ x 8’ 8/32” $66 per picul, %” $62. 

Mild Steel Round Bars,. Europe 40’ 

144” $45 per picul, %” $41; HK make | 

%” & %” $39.50 per picul 

Galvd Iron Sheets G24 76 cents per | 

ib; Japan G31 3’ x 7’ $7.20. per sheet. . 


popular items. were limited as a 


& 
> 
‘ . 
> 


rare 


April 16, 1953 


Aluminium Sheets, Japan 4’ x 8’ G16- 
G24. $2.80 per lb. . Corr. Aluminium 
Sheets, Europe 24? x 7’ G26 $18 per 
sheet. Galvd Iron Wire G10 $49 per 
picul, $48.50. Carbon Steel 
ound - Bars, U.K: 14’—1@’ %”—3” 
“$2. 40 per lb. Mild Steel Joist, U.K. 
30’ 3’ x 6” $58 per picul. Wire Nails, 
kegs G15 1” $52 per .picul, G7 4” 
$59; Europe (under 1”) G17 %” $62. 
Steel Wire Ropes, U.K. 1%” $2.20 per 
Ib, 2%" $1.80. Black Iron Pipes, 
Euro pe 18’—22’ %” 53 cents per lb, 
1%” 81. 50.~ Galvd Iron Pipes, Europe 
18’—22’ %” 83 cen 
cents, 1%4”’ $1.25. 
16’—19? 4”? 
late, U-K. 20” x 28” $143 per case. 
lectrolytic Tinplate Waste Waste 18” 
x 24” tonnage packing Te per 200 
Ibs. Blackplate Waste Waste, USA 
G29-—G13 18” x 24” & over $70 per 
picul. Black Plate 3’ x 6’ G24—G26 
$69 per picul. 


Industrial Acid, 
Glacial, Italy 25-kilo carboy $1.15 per 
Ib; Netherlands 78—80% 75 cents per 
Ib. Citrie Acid Crystals, Belgium 
1-cwt drum $1.45 per lb. Cresylic 
Acid, U.K. 448-lbs 70 cents per Ib. 
Oxalic Acid Crystals, Holland 85 cents 
per lb. Bicarbonate of Ammonia, 
Nethérlands 50-kilo drum $570 per ton. 
Borax, Gran., USA 50-kilo paper bag 
$41. 50. Lemon Shellac, India No. 1 
$218 picul. Petrolatum Snow 
"White, USA 377-lbs drum 84 cents per 
lb. Potassium Nitrate $73 per picul. 
Rongalite C Lump, Netherlands 50 
cents per lb. Sillicate of Soda, Hol- 
land 333.3-kilo drum $130. Sodium 
Nitrate, Chile, Natural 100-kilo barrel 
$42 per piculkk Tanning Extract, 
aT about 105-lbs bag 83 cents 
per 


Paper—Bond Paper, watermarked 
x 34” 32 lbs white $24.70 per 
unwatermarked $23.50.  Cello- 
phone, U.K. 36”’ x 39” $80 per ream. 
es Printing, one side, U.K. 85 lbs og 


opper Pipes, U.K. 


per lb, 90 brown 70 cents per 


$5.70 per lb. Tin-— 


$280. 


$110, 


per ream, 90-110 lbs $1 per lb; 
Sweden 85 lbs $83.50 per ream; two 


‘sides, U.K. $84 per ream. Flint Paper, 


coloured 20” x 30” $34.50 per ream. 
Prime Glascine Paper, Germany, Czech 
26 Ibs 30” x 40” double size $36 per 
ream. Manifold 22” x 34” 16 Ibs 
white, Sweden & Italy $17.50 per ream, 
Norwa $17.30, Germany $17.40. MG 
Cap 17% lbs white, Austria $10.80 per 
ream. MG Sulphite, 47 lbs brown, 
Poland $28 per ream; 35” x 47” white, 
Czech & Poland $28 per ream; 80-100 
lbs white 72 cents per lb, 57-160 lbs 
MG Pure 
Sulphite 30” x 40”, Austria, Czech 
$12.80 per ream. Buplex Board, 240 


‘Ibs Sweden $120 per ream, Finland 


$117, Germany $105, Czech $97; 220 
Ibs Sweden $105; 280-380 lbs Europe 
60/62 cents per lb. Strawboard, yel- 
low, 26’? x 31”? Netherlands 8 oz $435 
per ton, 10-12 oz $435, 14-16 oz $440, 
20-32 oz $520. Woodfree Printing, 
Norway, Sweden 80-100 lbs 69/76 cents 

per lb; Austria, Czech, Netherlands 
43-48 Ibs 75 cents, 65-70 Ibs 73 cents. 
Newsprint in ream 31” x 43” 50 Ibs 
$21.80/$22.50 per ream, 38 lbs. $21. 
Cigarette Paper 20” x 30” U.K. $16.50 
per ream. 


China Produce—Vegetable Oils: 
Cassia Oil 80-85% ca $1500 per picul. 
Sesamum Oil $220. Soyabean Oil, 
Dairen $117. Teaseed Oil 3% ffa $110 
(European buying offer £120 per ton 
c&f). Wocdoil refined in bulk $158 
per picul (European buying offer £187 
per ton c&f). Groundnut Oil, Tsing- 
tao in drums $154 per picul. Citronella 
Oil $2.59 per lb. Peppermint Oil $22 
per lb. .Other Produce: Aniseed Star, 

nan $235/$243 per picul, Nanning 
Cassia Lignea, West River 80 lb 
bale low qual. $60 per picul. Cassia, 
broken $32.50. Gallnuts Hankow un- 


sorted $33.50. Carlic, Swatow toasted 


55, Kumshan toasted $64.50, Taiwan 
37. Groundnuts unshelled, “Tsingtao 
Kaifeng, 16/18 $107. 
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Gypsum, Hunan brown $8 per picul, 
Hupeh white $12.20. Hog Bristles, 
Tientsin No. 55 short 45s. 9d per Ib. 
Lacquer, crude, Szechuan 2q $520/$500 
per picul. Rosin, East River Mixed 
grade 1q $77 per quintal, 2q $73.50 
per quintal. Sesamum, unhulled, West — 
River black $62 per picul, Hankow 
white $61, Kwangchowwan black lq 
$109. Castor Seed, Tientsin $51.50/ 
$53 per picul. Mustard Seed (old 
stock) $40.80. Cottonseed Cake, Han- 
kow $18.50. Teaseed Cake, West 
River $15.50. Rice Bran, Hankow 


$16.10 Wheat Bran, Hankow $15.50. 


Maize, Hankow $27. 80 per picul. 


. Menthol Crystals $34.40 per lb. Raw 


Silk, Canton 20/22 $2990 per picul. 
Tea: BOP’ 2q $280 per .picul; Foochow 
Black lower ade $142; Taiwan Green 
(new) high grade $350. Minerals: 
Realgar $202 per picul; Tungsten Ore 
65% $850/$820 per picul. 

‘Rice—Chai Mei, New Territories 1q 
$101 per picul. Szemiu, HK New 
Territories 1q $98 per picul. Thailand, 
new. $86.80 per picul; No. 3 1q $71.50; 
100% 2q $90. 

Beans—Black, Hanyang $34.60 per 
picul. Broad, Kalgan =i $33. Green, 
large, Kaifeng in gunny bag 1q $42.50, 
2q $41. 80. Green, small, Kalgan new 
stock lq $46.70.. Red, "Tientsin new 
$57.50. White String, Shanghai 1q 
$39. Soya, Dairen new $51. 


STRATEGIC ITEMS PROHIBITED 
FROM SHIPMENT TO CHINA 
OR NORTH KOREA 


The following is a list of strategic 
items issued by the, British Ministry of 
Transport, shipment of which is pro- 
hibited to China or North Korea as of 
March 31, 1953. 


- A. Arms, Munitions, Etc. 


1. Arms and munitions. 
. 2. Aircraft and aero-engines. 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 


BEM ANEE. 


Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Rabo, Osaka, Shanghsi, Singapore, London and qptacipal cities in the U.K. 


> 
~ r 
: 
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Explosives and detonators. 
Military equipment. 
Minesweeping equipment. 


a 
B. Electrical & Electronic Equipment 
1. Electrio furnaces. | 
9. Electric transformers, generators, and 
motors, and switchgear for such equip- 
ment. 
8 Radar and other radio-location equip- 
ment. 
4. Radio, telephone and telegraph equip- 
ment, including cables but excluding 
domestic receiving sets. 
5. Under-water location apparatus. 
6. Welding machines and equipment, in- 
cluding electrodes. 


C. Machinery & Industrial Equipment | 
1.* Asbestos; (in ‘particular asbestos yarn, 
textiles, and clothing). 


. Ball and roller bearings. 

: Concrete mixing and handling plant. 

4. Conveyor belting. ge 

. Cranes. 

Crushing, grinding, pulverising and 
screening plant. 

7. Cylinders - containers for compressed 

iquefied gases. 

8. and industrial diamonds. 

9. Excavating and earth-moving equipment 
(in particular crawler tractors, scrapers, 
graders, and dumpers). 

10. Flexible’ metal tubing. 

11. Internal combustion engines, and com- 
ponents and spares for such engines. 

12. Metal rolling mills. 

13. Metal working machinery and machine 
tools including cutting and working tools 
for use therewith. 

14. Scientific, laboratory, surveying and 
electrical instruments. . 

. Turbines. 

i¢. Valves, pumps, compressors, blowers and 
centrifuges. 

D. Metals 3 

1. Tron and steel (except manufactured 
articles not specified elsewhere in the 
list) including: 

iron a s scrap ; 

a semi-finished and finished iron and 
steel, including alloy steel, (in parti- 
cular ingots, castings, billets, pipes, 
tubes, plates, angles and girders) ; 

(d) barbed wire, and steel wire stand 
tinplate. 

2. metals, and alloys wholly 
or mainly thereof, including ferro-alloys | 
and scrap, but excluding manufactured 
articles not mentioned elsewhere in this 
list : 

Aluminium Copper Strontium 

Beryllium Germanium Tantalum 

Bismuth Lead Tin 

Cadmium Magnesiunt Tungsten 

Calcium Mercury Vanadium 

Cerium Molybdenum Zinc 

Cobalt Nickel Zirconium 

Columbium Sodium 

(Niobium) 
9. Uranium and thorium and their com- 
pounds, and the following ores: 
Pitchblende, Autunite, Carnotite, 
Torberite, Monazite, Uraninite, 
Thorianite, and  Thorite. 
E. Oil, Rubber & Chemicals 

1. Crude ‘petroleum, fuel oil, dievel oil, 
petrol (motor and aviation), kerosene, 
lubricating oils and greases. 

2. Natural and synthetic rubber. 

3. Tyres and inner tubers, except those for 
pedal cycles. 

4. Ammonium Mitrate. 

5. Benzene. 

6. Calcium Carbide. 

7. Carbon Black. 

8. Glycerine. 

9. Nitic Acid. 

10. Phenol. 

11. Phosphorous (except red). 

12. Pierie Acid. 

18. Sulphur. 

14. Tetra-ethyl lead. 


F Transport & Marine Equipment 


1. Rails, locomotives and rolling 
and wheels and ‘axles thereof, 


stock, 


2. Motor vehicles (including tractors and 


motor cycles), trailers, and components 
and spares for such motor vehicles and 
trailers. 


3. Water craft of all kinds. 
4. Gyro compasses and gyro repeaters. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Report for the 3 weeks of March 


23-April 11: (Holidays were April 3, 
4 and 6). 
Gold 
Date .945 High .945& Low 99 
Mar. 23 $273 27114 284% High 
24 272 26914 
25 271% 270% 
26 273% 269% 
27 271% ° 269% 
28 271% 2701% 
30 270% 2675% 
$1 266% 26514 
Apr. 1 266% 265% 
2 267% 265% 
7 266% 26256 
8 263% 261% Low 276% 
9 26514 263 
10 266% 264%, 
il 266% 265% 


Highest and lowest prices for 945 
fine per tael (1.2 oz.) for the three 


months of January to March 1953 


were $286% and 265%. 3 


During the period, March 28rd to 
April 11th, under review high and 
low prices were $273% and 261%. The 
market was weak and prices continued 
to drop slowly, on the main reason 
of expected conclusion of peace in 
Korea. In addition to the general 
weakness of the precious metal in the 
world, the recovery of sterling, which 
is linked t@ our currency, affected 
prices here to drop further. 
prices were working below cost, busi- 
ness of gold importers was at a stand- 


still, though some small imports from 


the Philippines were arriving. Our 
stock was reduced considerably due to 
the continued demands from Singa- 
pore, Indochina, Japan and _ Korea. 
Future of market prices remains un- 
favourable; though our stock is low, 
demands are not expected to increase 
and so we will be working at below 
cost for some time to come. 


Interest favoured sellers for the 
period and amounted to $2.06 per 10 
taels of .945 fine. Tradings amounted 
to 313,500 taels, or averaged 20,900 
taels per operating day. Positions taken 
figured at 84,700 taels per average day. 
Cash sales totaled 65,500 taels during 
the period; 29,600 taels listed and 
35,900 taels arranged: 


Imports aggregated only 15,500 
taels, of which 6,500 taels from Macao 


and 9,000 taels from. the Philippines, . 


Exports totaled 38,000 taels, consigned 
21,000 taels to Singapore, 8,500 taels 
to Indochina ‘and 8,500°taels to Japan 


15.60—12.70 


FAR EAST 


Economic Review 


and Korea. Differences ‘paid for local — 
and Macao .99 fine were $16.50—13.70 


respectively per tael 


of .945 fine. | 


Cross rates were 3 US$39.69—88.65 
er fine ounce. 


Offers for import to 
acao quoted at around US$40. 


U.S.$ 


As our 


per 


Date T.T. High T.T.Low Notes Notes 
High Low 
Mar. 23 $600 598 597% 595% 

24 599 5954, 
25 598 597 5954, «941% 
26 5981, 593%, 596 589%, 
27 595: 59214 592 589% 
28 596 594 598%, 591% 
30 595 693% 598%  591y, 
31 593144 591 49214 588% 
Apr. 1 594 59314 598% «591% 
2 594% 594 (69838, 592% 
7 594 592% 592 590% 
8 59314 592 691% 590% 
9 593%, 592 59244 = §89% 
10 59544 NY, 
11 595 594% 598% 591% 


Highest and lowest rates ret 
and Notes for the three months of 
January to March 1953 were $609—591 


and 6064%—588% respectively. 


During the period under review. 
March 23rd to April 11th, the market 
was weak, mainly dominated by peace 
prospects and also the recovery of 


sterling. In the future, ste 
are to be expected. 


In the T.T. sector, a total of 
US$3.25 million transacted ; general 
merchants bought and Bangkok and 
Korea offered. In the Notes market, 
a total of US$14,1 millions were 
transacted or an average of about one 
million per day ; increased speculative 
activity was witnessed. Cash sales 
amounted to 1.34 million, with hedgers 
demanding but offers. reluctant. In- 
terest favoured papers and amounted 
to $17.40 per US$1,000. Positions 
taken figured at US$3% millions per 
average day. | 


‘Highest and lowest rates for D.D. 
were $598% and 588% for the period; 
sales amounted to US$780,000. The 
Increase of business was due to remit- 


tances from abroad for th inese 
festival. - | 


Silver 
to Apr. 11 Bar per tael $coin 5 20c’coins 
High 5.60 3.68 2.73. 
Low 5.50 3.54 2.70 


Trading Totals 9,500 taels 42,000 coins Nomina] 


Prices dropped continuously in line 
with gold and US$ and business was 
small due to lack of support by ex- 
porters; imports were very small. Our 
stock was small, especially 20c silver 
colns, which were mostly melted into 
bars by local refineries, , 


Miscellaneous Exchanges | 
vignest and lowest DD and TT rates 


oreign currency unit in HK$:— 
Canada 6.05—5.98, Philippines 2.035— 


p 


..0.01405, 


April: 16, 1958 


ott 5 965.90 and announced a dividend of $2.70, less tax Lands, Hotele & Bides. 

| per share this year instead of $2.50. H. & Hotels, 7.30 b; 7.40 s; 7.40/.35 sa; 

_ Highest and lowest DD rates per H.K. Docks improved . because mney H.K. Lands (Old), 54% b; 55 8; 58/4%4/55 sa; 
HK$ in foreign currency:— Malaya showed. a very satisfactory position in up $8. 


their statement of accounts. 
The following table of the gradual 


0.53475—0.5335, Indochina 8.50—8.20 
and» ‘Bangkok 2. 83—2.78. 


down 5c. 
Humphreys, 13 b; up 70c. 


Realties, 2.50 b; 2.45/.525 sa; up 
Sales: Pesos 235,000, US$ in Japan jncrease of some popular stocks may C. 
45,000, Yen 35.5 ‘millions, e of interest to investors :— 
illion, t | 
Banknotes Market H.K. Dock 18.40 b; 18. 18% 
‘Highest and lowest HK. Lands 47 48 s; 4 és 
cra? "Australia 12. 46—12.40, China Lights 9.30 b; 9.30 sa 9.45 b; 914 s; 9.45/% sa. 9.90 b; 10 s;.10/9.90 sa 
New Zealand 12.72—12. 62, Egypt Chine Lights 
13.70—13.50, South Africa Ba a (Partly Pd.) 5.90 b; 5.95 sa. 6 b; 6.10 s; 6/6.05 sa. 6.40 b; 6.45 8; 6.45/.40 
15.25, India 1.208—1.195, akistan sa. 
% i6—1. 15, Ceylon 1.05, Burma 0.80— H.K. Electrics 21.20 b; 21.20 sa. 21.60 b; 21.80 s; 21.70 sa. Bae pid 22.90 s; 22.90/ 
0.78, Malaya 1. 836—1.834, Canada Telephones 15.80 b; 16.10 s. 16.10 b; 16.20 sa 17.40 b; 17.80 8; 17.70 sa. 
6. 025—5. 95, Philippines 2. 20—2. 165, Dairy Farms 18.90 b; 19.10 8. 34 10 b; ‘19. 30 s; +18, 20 sa, 20.20 b; 20.40.s; 20.30 sa. 


21.60 b; 80 8s; 21.60/ 
.70/.60/.70 sa. 
21.60 b; 21.70 sa. 


“Indochina x. 19.90 b; 20.10 s. 20% b; 20.80 20.60/.70. 
0. 352—0.351 and Indonesia 


Business 
| clearing exchanges and some 
family 


Taiwan Exchange 


New Taiwan $ notes and remittances 
to Taiwan were quoted at HK$222— 
210 and 225—220 per thousand during 


“the period, March 23rd to April 11th. 


‘Sales amounted to 7.5 millions Taiwan 
confined to merchant 
small 
remittances. Exchanges for 
gold and US$ notes were nominally 


quoted at 105% and 102% in favour 
of Taiwan. 


Chinese Exchanges | 
Official rates of the People’s Bank 


remained unchanged, at 4,270 @ HK$, 
22,270 to US$, and 68, 590 to £ Ster- 
ling. People’s Banknotes were. quoted 


on the free market here at HK$190— 


163 per million; only small business 


“transacted, ‘Remittance rates for Can- 


ton, Swatow, Amoy and Shanghai were 
PB yuan 5,000, 5,400—5,200, 5,600— 


5,800, and 5, 600—b, 500 per HK$ res- 


pectively; small direct business con- 
cluded. Exchange rates for gold and 
US$ notes at Shanghai quoted nominal- 
ly at 86 and 84 
Colony. 


‘HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


(By Chance) 


‘The Hongkong share market of the 
revious fortnight. underwent a serious 


‘change from. quietness to good activity. 


and every stock gained because of the 
better news on the political front to- 
wards the end of last month. The 
progress of the talk of exchange of 
sick or wounded POW’s directly affect- 
ed the prices of all shares except. the 
Shanghai and Rubber shares. Much 
sptire cash which had been stored up 
in readiness to invest was spent on 
Public Utilities, H.K. Government 


Loans and Banks shares. 


During the last three weeks H.K. 
Lands picked up.about $8 because of 
the rumour of the Govt. permission to 
increase by 50% the pre-war rentals. 
Dairy Farms improved -because they 


The total 


in favour ‘of the 


Sa. 
-0.205—0.18.., 


The business reported during the 
month of March, 1953 was $6,493,213. 
business and number of 
shares transacted of the previous three 
weeks are as follows:— 


March March 30- Apr. 7-10 
(23-27 Apr. 2 
Total No. of 
shares 177,947 185,780 214,947 


Total business $1,849,352 $2,215,229 $2,699,047 

The Rubber Trust, Ltd. announced 
an annual dividend of 12c, free of tax 
with a bonus issue of 1 share to every 
5 old shares; H.K. Fire Insurance Co., 
Ltd. announced an annual dividend of 
$11, free of tax. Shanghai Loan and 
Investment Co., Ltd. announced an 
annual dividend of 20c, free of tax; 


Indoehina Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
Pref. 


announced 9% _ dividend on 
shares, less tax, 10% dividend and 
17%% Bonus on Def. shares, less tax; 
Dairy Farm,.Ice and Cold Storage Co., 
Ltd. announced an annual dividend of 
$2.70, less tax; and China Light & 
Power Co., Ltd., announced an Interim 
Dividend of 80c, free of tax on Fully 
Paid shares and Pro rata 1949 issue. 
The following are the quotations and changes 
of the share market at the close of the 10th 


April, 1958, compared with those at the close 
of the previous three weeks :— 


H.K. Govt. Loans 
4% Loan, 100 nom. 
Loan (1934 & 1940), 91 b;-down 14%. 
34%4% Loan (1948), 92 s; 91 sa. 


Banks 


H.K. & §S. Bank, 1390 b; 1400 s; 1400 sa. 


Bank of East Asia, 148 nom. 


Insurances 
Canton Ins., 250 b. 

Union Ins., 780 nom. 
China Underwriters, 5.40 s. 
H.K. Fire Ins., 164 s. 


Shipping 
U. 132 sa; up 30c. 
Asia Nav., 1.35 
Wheelocks, 7.55 65 s; 7.60 sa; up 
Docks, Wharves, Godowns 


& K. Wharves, 72 b; 72% sa; up 4.50. 


North Point Wharves, 6.20 s; 6.15 sa. 
Sh. Hongkew, 1.65 .b. 
H'.K. Docks, Ex. Div., 


up 2.80. 
Providents (old), 
1.80 sa; up 1.50. 
Dockyards, 1.90 b. 


18.60 b; 
11.20 b; 


18.80 sa 


Shanghai 


Cements, 


$26,523,927. 
1952: $12, 385,661, 


Public Utilities 


H.K. Tramways, 21.80 b; 21290 s; 21.90 sa; 
up 1.90. 


- Peak Trams (F. Pd.), 37 nom 


Peak Trams (Partly Pd.), +48 nom. 


Star Ferries, 102 b; 


105 s 
China Lights (F. Pd. 10 b: 10.10.s; 10/10.10/10 
sa; up 70c. 


China Lights (Partly Pd.), 6.40 b; 6.50 8; 
6.50 sa; up 655c. 

H.K. Electrics, 8; <a; 
up 1.90. 

Macao Electrics, 10 b. 

Sandakan Lights, (Old), 6.90 nom. 


Sandakan Lights (New), 6.10 nom 
Telephones, 17.60 -b; 17.70/.80 sa; up 1.80. 
Gas, 1. 30 nom. 
Industrials 
14.70 b;° 14.90 s; 
H.K. Ropes, 154% nom. 
‘Stores &c. 


Dairy Farms, 20.70 b; 20.80 s; 20.60/.70 sa; 
up 1.70. 


14.90/.80 sa. 


Watsons, 21.70 8; 21.70 -sa; up 1.20. 


L. Crawfords, 27 b 


Miscellaneous 
China Entertainments, 16:60 nom. 
H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.), 2% b. 


H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd.), 1.65 nom. 
S’hai Loan, 1.625 nom. 


Yangtsze Finance, 6.15 b; 6.10/. cai 15/.20 -sa; 
up 380c. 

Cottons 

Ewos, 2% b; 2% sa; 10c. 
Rubber Companies 

Rubber Trust, 2.05 b; 2.10 s; 2.10 sa; up 5c. 
Shanghai Kelantan, 70¢. b. 
Sungei Duri, 3.10 s. 
Tanah Merah, 8le. s. 


HONGKONG STOCK EXCHANGE IN 
. MARCH | 


There was a marked slackening in 
interest during March, although the 
opening week gave promise of a fair 
turnover. At the close, a demand set 
in at slightly lower rates with the ex- 


ception’ of Hongkong Lands which re- 


gistered an increase without reported 


business. 


Dividend announcements were made 
by H:K. Docks, Hong Kong Ropes, 
China Entertainments and Dairy Farm. 

Business reported for March: $6,493,- 
213. Business for 1952: $142,309,007. 
Business for January to March 1953: 
Business reported March, 


| 
3 
r | 
2)" | 
| 
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BUSINESS DONE DURING MARCH :— 


H.K. Govt. 4% Loan 


H.K. Govt. 344% Loan (1948) 


Bank of East Asia 
Canton Insurance 
Union Insurance 
China Underwriters 
H.K. Fire Insurance 
Union Waterboats 


Wheelock Marden 
Wharf Co. 
North Point Wharves 
Sh. & Hongkew Wharf 
H.K. Docks 
C. Providents (O) 
C. Providents (N) 
Shanghai Docks 
H.K. & §S. Hotels 


HONGKONG SHARE QUOTATIONS 


Stock 
H.K. 4% Loan 
Do. 814% ,, (1984) 
Do. 314% ,, (1940) 
Do. 844% ,, (1948) 
B 
H’kong & S’hai B’king Corp. 
London Register 
Insurances 


Canton Insurance Office, Ltd. .. 
Union Ince. Socy. of Canton, Ltd. 
China Underwriters, Ltd. ...... 
| Fire Insurance Co., 


Shipping 
Douglas Steamship Co., Ltd. .. 
Indo-China Steam Navigation 


Union Waterboat Co., Ltd. 


(Bonus) 
Asia Navigation Co., 


Wheelock Marden & Co., Ltd. 


Docks, Wharves .& Godowns 
Slouskons & Kowloon Wharf & 
Godown Co., Ltd. ..... X.D. 
North Point Wharves., Ltd. 


China Provident Loan 
Mortgage Co., Ltd. ... 


Shanghai Dockyard, Ltd. 


X.D. 


Mining 
Raub~ Australian Mining 
Co., Ltd. 


Lands, Hotels & Buildings 
& Shanghai Hotels, 
Hongkong Land Investment and 
| Agency Co., Ltd 


Land Investment Co., 


Chinese 
Public 
Hongkong Tramways .......... 
Peak Tramways, “Ltd. (F. Pd) 

(P. Pd) 
China Light & Power Co., Ltd. 
(F. Pd.) 
(P. Pd.) 


Hongkong Electric Co., Ltd. 
Macao Electric Lighting Co., 
Light & Power Co., 


Hongkong Telephone Co., Ltd. 
Shanghai Gas Co., Ltd. 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC 


Shares Shares 
Qty. of ‘Lae (Bonus) 500 China Entertainment ............ 250 
Shares 13,170 ‘Constructions (F. Pd.) .......... 1,700 
2,000 China Lights (F. Pd.) ...... 90,882 — 
8,100 Sandakan Lights 270 Rota 878 
2,940 Sandakan [Lights (Rts) .......... 11,970 Kroewoek Java 4,000 
FOR JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 1953 
January February Stock _ January February 
High Low High Low High Low High Low 
Industrials 
Soe Green Island Cement Co., Ltd. $1914 $18.10 $18 $15% 
Hongkong ope Manufacturing 
$91% 990% 308 X.D. $20% $20.40 $19.80 $19.60 
$1425 $1415 $1425 $1355 Stores, Etc. 
| Dairy Farm, Ice & Cold Storage | 
: A. S. Watson & Co., Ltd. $2514 ~ $24.80 $25 $23% 
$250 $245 Lane, Crawford, Ltd. ..:..... $29.10 $29 $29.10 
$800 $790 $800 $780 $2.85 $2.70 
$5% $5.30 China Emporium, Ltd. ..,..... $9.60 $9.60  $9% $914 
$160 $150 Sun Co. Ltd. $1.80 $1.80 $1.90 $1.90 
Kwong Sang Hong, Ltd. ........ —— $150 $150 
| Wit On. Ge... $47% $47 
Miscellaneous 
China Entertainment & Land ‘ 
(O) $14.70 a8) $15.20 $13.20 Investment Co., Ltd. .. X.D. $18.60 $18.30. $19 $19 
$13.70 $13.20 International Films Ltd. .... —- 
| H.K. Engineering & Construction Te 
$1.60 Co., Ltd. GF. Pd.) X.D. —- 
Loan & Investment Co., $11, ‘ 
A 1 1.60 1% 
$91% $90 $90 $90 Y ; 
$8.76 $6.58 $6.60 $6 40 angtsze Finance Co., Ltd. $5.95, $5.70 $5.90 $6.80 
$2.20 $2.10 $2.10 $114 Cotten: 
, Ewo Cotton Mills, Ltd. ........ $2.40 $2.10 $2.80 $2.40 
$20 $20 $19.80 $19.60 : 
(O) $13.30 | $1 $ $12.60 eae 
13.3 3 12.80 12.6 a 
The Ayer Tawah Rubber Planta- 
$4.65 $4.65 — The Bute Plantations (1918); Ltd. $2%4 $21 $2.10 $2.05 
“ The Consolidated Rubber Estates 3 
$8 $7.80 $7.60 The Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 
The Java Consolidated Rubber & e, 
(O) $58 $55 $56 $53 Coffee Estates, Ltd. ........ —— $0.40 $0.40 
(Bonus) $5644 $54 «$55 $52 The Kota Bahroe Rubber Estates | 
$1% $1.30 $1.80 $144 Kroewoek Java Plantations, Ltd. $0.40 $0.35 $0.40 $0.40 
Langkat 
$13.90 $13.90 $14 $13.60 N. Maatechappi) Tot Mijn- 
$274 $2%4 $2% #214 = $0.55 $0.55 
mse The Rubber Trust, Ltd. ........ $2.30 $2.10 $2.20 $2.05 
‘ The Shanghai Kedah Plantations, - 
$36 $36 © —— The Shanghai ee Rubber 
$18 $18 $18 $18 Estates (1925) Ltd. ....... ——— $0.73 $0.70 
$9% $9.10 $9.30 $9.10 The Shanghai-Sumatra Rubber 
$6%4 $6.15 $6.10 $6 
The Sungei Duri Rubber Estates, 3 
(O) $20.10 $19.40 $19.70 $17.10 The Tanah Merah Estates (1016) 
$1.30 $0.85. ° The Ziangbe Rubber Co., $1% $14 


Qty. of ot - of 
H.K. Lands 
Def 
Hongkong & Whampoa Dock 
Humphreys Estate & Finance Co | 


exporters, 


Tien Yuen Hao, 


-701/7, Edinburgh 


April. 16, 1953 


HONGKONG COMPANY. 


INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private companies 


. were incorporated in Hongkong during 


the week ended April 4, 1953:— 


Cverseas Chinese Enterprising Com- 
pany Ltd.—Manufacturers, importers, 
commission agents, etc.; 
Nominal Capital, HK$300,000; 
tered Office, Room No. 509, 
Building, Queen’s Road _ Central, 
Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers— 
8, Chatham Court, 
ground floor, Kowloon, Merchant; 
Chung Kue Suen, 22, Kennedy Road, 
2nd floor, Hongkong, Merchant. : 


The Textile Corporation of Hong- 
kong, Limited—Manufacturers and 
merchants of cotton, rayon, nylon, 
linen, silk, wool, etc.; Nominal Capital, 
HK$25,000,000; Registered Office, 
ouse, Victoria, 
Hongkong; Subscribers—George Ernest 
Marden, 701, Edinburgh House, Hong- 
kong, Company Director; Cedric 
Blaker, 12, Shek O, Hongkong, Com- 
pany Director; Frederick John Hor- 


-man-Fisher, 701,. Edinburgh House, 


NOTICE 


THE DAIRY FARM, ICE & COLD . 
STORAGE CO., LTD. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that. the FIFTY-THIRD ORDI- 
NARY YEARLY MEETING OF 
THE SHAREHOLDERS in the 
‘Company will be held at the 
Company’s Office, Windsor House, 
Mezzanine Floor, Hong Kong, on 
THURSDAY, 30th APRIL, 1953 
at 11 A.M. for the following pur- 
poses:— 
1. To receive and consider the 
Statement of Accounts for 
the year ended 31st Decem- 


ber, 1952 and the Reports of 
the Directors and Auditors 
thereon, 


2. To declare a Dividend in 
respect of the year 1952. 


. To elect Directors. 

4. To appoint Auditors, _ 

5. To transact any other Or- 

, dinary business of the 
Company. | 


NOTICE IS ALSO HEREBY 
GIVEN that the TRANSFER 
BOOKS of the COMPANY will 
be closed from THURSDAY, 
16TH APRIL to THURSDAY, | 
30TH APRIL, 1953, both days 
inclusive. 
By Order of the Board 
of Directors, 
A. Av BREMNER, 
Secretary. 


Hongkong, 9th April, 1953. | 


Hongkong, Company QMirector; John 


Louis Marden, 701, Edinburgh House, 
ear Company Director; William 
George Easton Lannaman, 701, Edin- 
burgh House, Hongkong, Chartered 
Accountant; Song Vung Ji, 701, Edin- 
burgh House, Hongkong, Company 
Director; Fan Kwei Fok, 410, Edin- 


burgh House, Hongkong, Cotton Mer- 


chant. 


Chung O Manufacturing Company 
Limited—Metal , workers, _ machinists, 
builders, contractors, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, HK$500,000; Registered Office, 


295, Tokwawan Road, Kowloon; Sub- 
scribers—Lee Yueng Kwong, 227, 
Wing Lok Street West, Hongkong, 


Merchant; Lee Tin Shau, 295, Tokwa- 
wan Road, Kowloon, Merchant. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
REPORTS 


THE HONGKONG ENGINEERING & 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, LTD. 


At the annual meeting of the Hong- 
kong Engineering & Construction 
ompany held last week it was shown 
that the net profit for the year 
amounted to $232,165, as compared 


- with $208,069 in 1951. 


The sum of $172,151 brought for- 
ward from last year’s account made 
the total standing at credit of. the 
Profit & Loss Appropriation Account 
$404,317. From this amount it was 
agreed to transfer to Land & Building 
Reserve the sum of $164,000, bringing 


_ this reserve to $600,000 which thereby 


showed an increase of $205,900, the 
cost of eight modern shops erected 
by the Company on Waterloo Road. 
Reserve for Future Corporation Pro- 
fits tax stands at $35,000. 


The volume of construction 
during the past year 


work 
decreased con- 


siderably and it was only due to sav- | 


ings effected by internal re-organisation 
that the above results were shown. 


The Chairman pointed’ out that it 


had been felt advisable to continue the 


Company’s policy of developing its 


Enquirer 
AFRICA: 
Nigeria 
7 85, Oshadi Street, 
Lagos, Nigeria. 


\ 


B.G.I. Abafor & Co., 
P.O. Box 52, 


Aba, Nigeria, B.W.A. 
E.A.T. Ogunbambi & Co., © 


P.O. Box 126, 
Ebute-Metta. 
Portuguese 


East Africa §$$Africana Lda 


Marques. 


Kamorudeen Trading Co., 


Agencias Oriental & Sul 
P.O. Box 848, Lourenco 
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Estate, although to do so economically 


has been most difficult owing to the 


prevailing high building costs. “There 
is no doubt,”’ he stated, “that a demand 
still exists for residential accommoda- 
tion’’, 


In the Current Assets of the Balance 
Sheet a new item “Trade Investment— 
Major Contractors, Ltd,” is shown. 
“This Company” stated the Chairman, 
“which has an authorised Capital of 
$3,000,000 divided into 30,000 shares 
of $100 each, was primarily formed 
to undertake public works of an ex- 
tensive nature. The paid-up capital 
consists of 3,000 shares of $100 each, 
totalling $300,000. Of this paid-up 
capital, The Hongkong Engineering & 
Construction Co., Ltd, hold one-third, 
Messrs. Cheong Hing one-third, and 
Messrs:*Lam. Woo one-third. Much 
thought and hard work went into the 
formation of Major Contractors, Ltd. 
and it is with pleasure that I am able 
to report that the Contract for the 
construction of the dam at Tai Lam 
Chung has been awarded to them, and 
that work is now in hand.” 


It was agreed that the balance of 
$404,317 standing at the credit of 
Profit & Loss Appropriation Account 
should be dealt with as follows: Trans- 
fer to Land and_ Building Reserve 
$164,000; Paying a dividend of 10c 
per share on 500,000 fully-paid shares 
$50,000; and 5c per share on 500,000 
shares $25,000; leaving a 
alance of $165,317.07 to be carried 


forward to 1958. 


TRADE ENQUIRIES 


The following trade enquiries are 


issued by the HK Dept. of Commerce 


& Industry. This service is now being 
utilised, and assisted by certain Con- 
suls-General and Trade Commissioners, 
and in this issue is included trade in- 
formation and opportunities supplied 
by the Italian Trade Commissioner, 
Room 901, Bank of China Building; 
the Hon. Austrian Foreign Trade Re- 
presentative, Room 323, Gloucester 
Building; the Hongkong Government 
Office, Trafalgar Square, London. In- 
terested parties are asked to contact 
enquirers direct. | 


Wish to:— 


Represent manufacturers of Toys, 
Aluminium wares, textiles, 
watches, etc. 
Bankers:— The Commercial Cre- 
dit Clearing House 
Ltd. Lagos. 


General merchandise (Import) 


Export parrots, canaries, pigeons, 
etc., monkeys, tigers, snakes, etc. 


Contact manufacturers of toys, 
rayon piece goods, vacuum flasks, 
lastic and celluloid ware, tooth- 
rushes, torches and watchbands. 


| 
| 
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